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ABSTRACT 

The second volume of the report outlines the 
theoretical framework and the ecology of the Appalachian Adult 
Education Center (AASC) demonstrations of the interagency linkages of 
public library and public school s-^rvices for disadvantaged adults. 
The following subjects are considered: (1) workable definitions of 
services; (2) nature of disadvantaged adults and what those 
characteristics imply about service needs and delivery; (3) influence 
of geographic location on service needs; goals of educational and 
library services in sociological and historical terms; (5) goal 
displacement; (6) differences in organization of public schools and 
public libraries, including policy setting, library specialization, 
adult services for the disadvantaged; (7) public school 
specialization, adult basic education; <8) usefulness of these 
specializations in terms of numbers of adults served and effects on 
their lives; (9) permanence of these specializations; (10) needed 
changes in specializations; (11) service and financial advantages of 
coordination to the two institutions; (12) differences in the funding 
patterns of ABE and libraries; (13) self -selection, role 
expectations, and personalities of professional staff in the two 
institutions; (14) effects of accreditation on the goals and services 
of the two Institutions; (15) role of professional associations; (16) 
combined reasons that coordination does not occur spontaneously. 
(Author) 
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Successful demonstration projects in the field of education generally THEORETICAL OVERVIEW 
are aimed at a pragmatic and searching look at carefully designed 
innovative techniques for a carefully defined clientele. Occasionally, 
however, the AAEC finds that the testing of procedures at individual sites 
is running into successes and failures which are hard to explain based upon 
its methodology alone. At these times the AAEC turns to an examination 
of the ecology of the demonstrations, to a look at the larger communities 
In which its efforts are taking place. A theoretical overview seems 
necessary if the methodology which has been developed is to be of much 
use to the professional fields for which it is being designed. Such seemed 
* to be the case in this demonstration of the coordination of public library 
and public school services to disadvantaged adults. 



Consequently, In this year's project studying the coordination 
between public schools and public libraries of services for disadvantaged 
adults, the AAEC has studied the following areas, Including the kinds of 
factors In each institution that seem to make large scale coordination 
advantageous and feasible, and the kinds of factors that hinder coordi- 
nation. These factors, listed below, form the subject headings of this 
volume. 

( 1) workable definitions of services SUBJECT HEADINGS 

( 2) the nature of disadvantaged adults and what those chdracter- 
isdcs imply about service needs and delivery 

( 3) the influence of geographic location on service needs 

( 4) the goals of educational and library services in sociological and 
historical terms 

( B) goal displaceinent 

( 6) the differences in organization of public schools and public 
libraries, including policy -setting 

( 7) the library specialization: adult services for the disadvantaged 

( 8) the public school speciatizatioq: adult basic education 

( 9) the usefulness of these specializations to disadvantaged adults 
and to other adults in terms. of numbers served and the effects 
on their lives 

(10) the permanence of these specializatiohs 



(11) needed changes in specializations 

(12) the service and financial advantages to the two institutions 
from coordination 

(13) the differences in the funding patterns of ABE and libraries 




(14) the self -selection, the roie expectations, and the personalities 
of professional staff in the two institutions 
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(15) the effects of accieditation on the goals and servicai of the 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE two institutions 

(18) the role of professional associations 



(17) the combined reasons that coordination does not occur 
spontaneously 



WorkaUe Dafinitions of Strvicet 



AAEC DEFINITIONS The AAEC has developed working definitions. These definitions 

have evolved, keeping in mind their usefulness both in theory and in 
^. , practice, and are not necessarily widely accepted by practitioners in the 

library and adult education fields. The following are the AAEC working 
definitions of (1) adult basic education, (2) public library, and (3) 
disadvantaged adults, including four groupings within the total pool of 
potential clients. 

ADULT BASIC EDUCATION The AAEC defines adutt basic education (ABE) as the educational 

services (in both academic and coping skills areas) needed by disadvan- 
taged adults to achieve personal self<iireotion and independence. Although 
ABE is sometimes allied with vocational training, it addresses itself to 
facets and responsibilities of adults in addition to their economic 
functions. In the AAEC view one commonly held assumption-that 
personal independence and self -direction will result from vocational 
training alone-is ovoriy simplistic. The AAEC finds that flexibility iti the 
Job market and in most other adult responsibilities requires high critical 
reading and computational $kiUsr*at least a 10.5 grade level on several 
nationally normed tests, the level also required to pass the QED or high 
school equivalency examination comfortably* Also, in addition to basic 
skills, the AAEC believes that usable ABE (in terms of enoouragipg upward 
mobility) includes coping skills content and. materials to help the adult 
meet daily life prolilems. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY Through this study, the AAEC has come to a working definition of 

the public library as a service agency offering life survival skill information 
(including, but not limited to, use of leisure time). For this clientele, 
information can and shoukt come in other forms in addition to print, 
including personal contact. The AAEC has not found a library building to 
be a necessity in extending library services to disadvantaged adults (indeed, 
sometimes it seems to be a limitation.). Provision of information is se^n as 
one educational function, and the public library, therefore, as an 
education institution. 



The Nature of Disadvantaged Adults and What Those Characteristics Imply 
about Service Needs 



DISADVANTAGED ADULtS Whenever one starts identifying or diaracterlzing a group of people, 

terminok>gy becomes a problem. Individual: older persons, for example, 
seldom reliuh terms sudt old, efderly, aged, or senior citizen. Many 
pecote, including the disadvantaged, don't like the term disadvantaged, 
and I. .ther does the AAEC, but for lack of a better one it will be used in 
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thil rtport to Wtntlfy th« Itr9i numbtr of pMpla Mm oirttln g^gj QQpy J^VAILABLE 
Gomtnon probltiM. 



Thu AAEC d»f Inti diMdvanttgtd idulti limply m thoie ow tixMtn 
yttn of ifls, \who art (1) out of »chool, with ItM thin • high whool 
diploma, wd/or (2) with • fimlly Inoomt Mow a povarty indax. 

Batad upon lavan yaars of Intanilva obiarwatlon, tha AAEC ballavai THE USERS: 
it hat liolatad four larvica groups within tha at utt flfty^avan million FOUR GROUPS 
adulti In tha Unltad Statas with law than a high whool aducatlon. thaia 
groups ara baiad upon Individual charaetarlitloi, sinoa mambari of 
diffarent groups ara oftan found In the uma family. Individuals fluctuate 
between groups, usually moving from Group IV toward Group I. 

Group I Includes those Individuals who are economically and QROUP I: 
personally secure end believe thare Is a beneficial return from Involvement SECURE, SELF-DIRECTeD 
in education, library, and other services. This group Is relatively easy to 
reach, to teach, and to serve. They can be recruited through the 
media-television, radio, and print such as newipapars. posters, and 
brochures. They caK profit from group services such as lectures and class 
instruction, although their efficiency In learning may be greater from 
individualised Instruction or service. Because they can be recruited and 
served In groups, they are economical to serve. Among disadvantaged 
adults, almost all library card holdars are found In Group I. 

Group II Inctudet those who have suffered some discomfort from gROUJ 
undereducatlon, such as continuous underamploymant or being unable to TIME PROBLEMS 
help their children with school work. This group Is also relatively easy to 
reach and to serve. They are our star performers-showing large, quick 
echlavement ^alns and/or dramatic changH In economic levels and life 
styles as the result of instruction and/or new information sources. They 
art also an Important group to sarva-the 1970 census shows that 
thirty-seven percent of those men vAm were actually employed had leu 
than a high school diploma, yet they accounted for sixty-six percent of 
those with an annual Income of less than $3,000. But Group H Is second 
lowest among tha four groups on an Index of need. The chief adlustment 
needed In servlcas for this group SMms to be a time adlustment. This Is the 
group that has swing shift, overtime, seasonal work, and targe famlllw. 
Any service v^lch has rigid hours Is virtually unusable to them. Oaytlme 
end weekday-only library and bookmobile hours conflict with work 
schedules. ABE classes held three hours twtee a week will need to be 
missed too often because of Work and family nHponsibitltlas to be 
profitable. 

Group III Includes those vtrtw ara a long way from mattery In terms GROUP HI: 
of both 0) the critical reading and advanced computational skills required ONE-TO-ONE 
for high school equivalency, and (2) a living wage. If they have bMn 
employed, It has bean sporadically. In lowpaylng, deadend, and 
short-term Jobs. Hovirever, they stilt believe thera Is a raturn to be had from 
involvemert with public services. 

The outstanding service need of Group III persons is for i 
Indlviduallxrtton. The AAEC studies heve shown unequivoeably that this 
group can be reached only through one-to-one recruitment (either 
door-to-door or egency referrals) end one-to-one services. In terms of 

cD?r .11 3 
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recruitment, however, it has bNn found that well-deiianed media 
campaignido lend credibility to personal recruiters. 



QRQUP IV: 

THi^ STATIONARY POOR 



HOME SERVICES 



GROUPS III AND IV: 
SAMENESSES 

PEOPLE-ORIENTED 



FAR FROM MASTERY 



PROBLEMS ARE NOT 
SEEN AS INFORMATION 
NEEDS 



Group iV ii the imaileit group, yet higheit in priority on a need 
index. This group is often referred to as the "hard core." The AAEC 
prefers the more descriptive term "stationary poor." This group is so 
fatalistic that they do not believe that they can have any control over their 
own futures. Thinking It the only kind thing to do. they often exhort their 
children not to hope, or set a model of not hoping-thereby perpetuating 
the cycle of poverty. They are unemployed and unemployable. 

A reviiiw of literature concerning the delivery of health services, of 
food stampr. of services to the aged poor and to preschool, of library 
services and of ABE shows that almost all writers have come to the ume 
conclusion: Group IV can only be served in their homes, at least initially. 
They use what little energy is available to th«m on survival, not on whit 
they appear to consider futile attempts at changing the «§Wiquo. Yet 
AAEC studies have shown that individuals from this group can go from 
non-reader through hi^ school completion In four years when approached 
turough the proper delivery system~home instruction. Also, their children 
tend to do better in school when their parents read and study in their 
: presence, i.e.. when their parents act as models. They also will read library 
materials when approached on their own territory. This may mean a 
, bookmobile librarian knocking on the door, however, rather than parking 
in the yard or down the road and waiting. 

Groups ill and iV share several characteristics and service needs in 

common: 

(1) Both Group Hi and Group tV tend to be peflple<oriented. 
Although, as Paolo Frlere. the Brazilian philosopher . of literacy 
movements, points out. they tend to accept the negative view of 
themselves held by ihe greater society, they do not accept the premiaei 
upon which that view is based. They tend not to hold a technlclst world 
vievy in which individuals act as mechanisms or oogs within institutions or 
social machines. Therefore, service personnisi seem to be more successful 
who represent themselves to members of these groups as indivMuats with 
names rather than as functionaries speaking for an institution. 

(2) Because they are so far from mastery, members of both groups 
need clM^ articulated subgoats towards which they can work in addition 

; to; the rtiajor goals of the elimination of poverty and the development qf 
high level skills. 

; (3) They are less likely to. Interpret theil" problems is information 
needs. Even wh«n they do. they are less active in Sfseking answers thah 
other aduit8.2 <Tom Chllders refers to those times when members cif 
.^GcoupsJiUrO-lV are more inclined to respond to information as A;//|frifb 
situations rather than pottntial situetions. Klfwtic situations may be either 
cri$i$ (Where can I get food for this weekend?) or nofHsr^B (Where is the 
nearest reading program?). PotmtM knowledge needs include such matters 
as disease prevention (How can I avoid contracting VD?) which require a 
2 

' Thomai Chlidsri, Knowttdgt/lntormaHon Nttdt of th9 OiitdvtMatd (Fiiwl 
Oc^r^1973yp J""** *** Educttlon. Bureau of LibrariMMid \jmn\ng Besourees. 



futurt-tlme orientation often laid to be lacking among the disadvantaged 3 
Furthermora. Oroupi III and IV are much more inclined then othei aiiult 
to rely excluilvely on informal Information channel! (family, ftiendi. and 
neighbori) and therefore upon their eari for Information. Non-print, linoe 
It employi the eari, 1$ an eailer itep to uie of imperional. l.e., non-human 
Information (which li hopefully more accurate, complete, and oblectlve). 

(4) While they use man media for recreation, they are less Inclined 
than Groups I and II to use It for information as well. The delivery of 
media to these groups without human back-up has been found to be 
Ineffective. Handing over even print such as books or pamphlets without 
po.ating out headings and content is likewise ineffective. 

The main differences between Groups III and IV are (1) where they 
can be served, and (2) their degree of fatalism and giving up. 
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INFORMAL CHANNELS 



MASS MEDIA USED FOR 
RECREATION 



GROUPS III AND IV: 
DIFFERENCES 



HIGH 



1. 



Figure 1 

with Ltss Than High School and tbm Dtsiyi of OtHwnf Systiim of Fubtlo Servleas 



bet iff i^^turn from 
tducation, hbrary, and 
other public tarvioat 
^liaf in taif V 
can ba larvad in qrmm 
anerg» lavat V 
abiiity to pay for initruAlon 
uia of madia and other formal 
lourcai of information 
sicilli levels 



costs of auatity program 
2. needs for 

a. transportation 

b. child care 

c. other supportive larvicei 

d. one-to*on(i recruitment 
and services ^ 

e. ad}ustmants in time 

f . home services 
nonprint 

LOW y 




HIOH 



LOW 



Group t 

Economically and 
Personally Secure 



Group II 

Problems from 
Undereducatlon: 
Continuously 
Underemployed 



Group III 

Par from High 

School 

Completion; 

Sporadically 

Employed 



Group IV 

Petelistic 

Unemployed 

Unemployable 



SUMMARY OF FOUR 
QROUPS 



Figure 1 ««:inmariee$ the four groups. It will be noticed that Group I 
ii high In belief In themselves and a return from public services, are 
relatively easy to recruit, can be served In groups, have higher levels of 
academic skills and therefore can handle more difficult reading matter, 



^Childeri, op.cit. pp. 21 '22. 
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rtty mort hnvHy on tmKlia and othtr formil information sourots, and 
probably oouM afford to buy information and larvioas, aithoiig^ this is not 
prtiantiy damtndad of tham, Thasa charactariiticidactina with tha group. 

Group IV is high in naads for traniportation, ehild ara, othar 
lupportiva tarvioas luch as couniating and rafarral to othar aganoias, 
adjuitmantt in tlma» ona*to<ona larvicas, and homa dalivary of larvicas. 
Thay ara, tharafora, ralativaiy axpansiva to larva* Thasa naads daclina 
diractty with tha group. Group I has minimal sitpportiva naads. 

FIgura 2 dtmonstratas that in illocatlng avallabia monias to serva all 
four groups, tha qumtlty of monay spant on Individuals must vary in 
ordar to provida an aquat qu§lily of sarvica to alt potantial patrons. 



I ISCAL CONSIDERATIONS 



Fiaun a 

Oiffarantlatad Cam In Pratvidlna 
th« 8am0 Quality oV Ssnrtpai to Dttfoimt Groups 



NONREADER 
BELOW FOVERT^S^. 
INDEX 



Group IV 



HIGH SCHOOL 
EQUIVALENCY 
LIVING WAGE 



Group I 



B 



Tha bulk of disadvantagad adults vvho approach proftrrad library 
and ABE sarvicas hava skills at about tiia iavat of arrow B«^{ghar than 
thosa of tha nonraadar, but lass than, ahhout^ dosa to, whiit is nacassary 
for affactiva functioning in sociaty. Thay art from Groups I and II. Their 
spaed of achiavament is faster than tha spaed of thosa who start at tha left 
hand side of arrow A-nonraaders with poor coping skills. Their need for a 
variety of services is less, and thay are in need of servioas for a shorter 
time. A much needed change in sarvica institutions involves servihg those 
at arrow B and at)ove-those whose needs are lau-as economically as 
possibie, to conserve a large portion of available monies to offer the same 
quality of services to those at tha left end of arrow A, or thosa whose 
needs are greatest. This is a radical departure from the common current 
practice of allocating or dividing available dollars strictly by the numbers 
of persons served. 



GEOGRAPHIC LOCATION 




The tnfluenoa of Qeographio Location of Sarvioa Needs 



In addition to studying individual characteristics and tiiair influence 
on delivery system needs, the AAEC has studied the impact of geographic 
location on (1) people's needs, and (2) tha possible kinds of responses to 
those needs.^ The. two rural locations, Floyd County in eastern Kentucky, 
and tha rural parts of Cabell, Wayne, and Putnam Counties near 

^Ann p. Hayat and Anne Shelby, Ubnry/fnhrmtion S»/v/e# Mtatft of th9 
O0ognphiC9ify Rmn0t0. A paper prepared for the Netionel Commiuion on Libraries 
and Information Science. (Morebead, Kentucky: Appelachian Adult Education 
Center, Morehead State University, Mey« 1973)«. 
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Muptlnoton, Wtrt Vlrolnlt, trt both tn Appilichlt. Tht urbin iltw, 

Birfntnoham. AUbtm.. and Columbia. South Carolina, ara In itatai v»hlch g£3Y QQPY AVAILABLE 
oontain Appalaehlan eountlti. 

Ai patt AAEC itudlai hava Indlcatad. both library and adult DISTANCE RAISED COST 
•dueatlon Mrvicti mn f^und to be mow axpanilwa to deliver to liolatad 
areai In both total and per capita ooit. Thli wa$ true whether that Isolation 
was one of iheer diitanoe from an urban area, or the rewlt of rugged 
topography and bad roadi, as In Appalachla. Studies by the Syitemt 
Development Corporation and by the AAEC aitlmate that the «me lerolce 
that com $S.OO to deliver in an urban area coiti $16.00 in a niral 
one-three tlmei at much.^ Reaching even an energetic lelf-generating 
Group I Individual In an liolated area wch at Appalachla. it more 
expensive than reaching a person with the um characteristics In an urban 
area, simply because of the distance that service has to travel, which limits 
the number of people one service dollar covers. 

There Is a problem beyond distance and bad roads, however. A TEAM: 
Physioat Isolation from sources of Information has been found to result In INFORMATION FINDER 
alackof facility In using informations This lack of facility often results In 

• lack of belief in informatlon-particularly In prInt-as a viable means for INFORMATION 
solving problems. In Appalachla, for example, although all four groups can COMMUNICATOR 
be found, even Group I Individuals are likely to nxjuire more personallied 
recruitment and services than their uirban counterparts, hence, to require 
even higher costs for salaries for quality aervice in areas where the ttx base 
is tower. In areas where people get most of their information from family, 
friends, and neighbors, new information-about an aVkJIable service for 
exampie-doesn't get Into, the system easily. That seems to require an 
insider or communicator, often a member of the subculture. Either that 
communicator or a separate, often professional, information. fUider can 
locate Information from "the outside" and pass It on. The key seems to be 
that the communicator be an insider. This can enoourege a team approach, 
in which a paraprofessionai (1) Isolates individual Information needs. (2) 
faeds them to the iibrarlah. who (3) locates the information which (4) the 
paraprofessionai then Interprets to the patron, this need not-lndeed. 
should not-be a lengthy process. 

Rural peoples often act like Groups 111 and IV In that thf y seem to WA^ MEDIA US^D FOR 
use media, not for getting Information, but rather for recreation. The RECREATION 
media apparently is too impersonal, too ••outsWe" to relate to the 
Individual's life; for exempie. both the media's images of life outside 
Appaiachia and the all-too-frequent stereotypes of Hfe In Appalachla 
increase the actual geographic distance, discouraging Appalachians from 
thinking of the media as a source of Information applicable to their Ihtes. 

Thomas Chllders' comment on the use of informetlon by the urban 
disadvantaged Is true of the Appaladiian. alto: 



. . . they are often locked Into their <mn subculture. This 
removes them from the ftew of popular Information that 
exists in society at large. In effect they live in an Information 
ghetto. Their information univerte It a ctoted system, 

BReported tt m^tlnB it tN National R«»dlrtg Center. April 27; 1972. 
North CmotiM (Ratolflh, N.C.: R«port of the 8tm Ptonning Tadt Force, 19WJ. 
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PROBLEMS OF RURAL 
AREAS 



harboring an inordinate arrount of unawaraneu and 
miiintormation (myth, rumor, folklora). Whila they do have 
informational contact! with the rest of society, these contacts ■ 
are very often one>way information flows, via the mass media 
from the greater society. It can b» expected, where the 
cultural uniqueness ot the group is substantial, that the 
imported one-way communication runs the risic of being 
Irrelevant or wrongly interpreted. Even more specifically, 
reliance on television as the primary man medium-a one-way 
channel emphasizing entertainment rather than information-^ 
may result in an information void. While the group may be 
very rich in certain kinds of internally generated information, 
it is deficient in the information shared by the larger, 
society.'' 

Rural areas, too, f«>em to be particularly laden with local constraints 
that hinder social change. 



UNRESPONSIVENESS 
OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 



n. Local commitments to serving the isolated and the 
disadvantaged n»y be weak. Many of those who hold decision-making 
power in rural areas are able to maintain that power because the people are 
scattered, unaware of their rights, and conditioned to believe that 
accepting help is an admission of failure and a disgrace. Local 
decision-makers are unlikely to encourage changes that alter the nature of 
their constituency. 



SMALL COLLECTIONS, libraries have small collections, and those collections 

SHORT HOURS entirely of books. While most areas have some kind of 

library service, forty-three percent of Appalachian libraries fall below the 
American Library Association minimum standards for the size of 
collections by population size. Also, access to these minimal collections Is 
limited because library open hours tend to be short. 

MINIMALLY TRAINED <3) Wany rural iibrarians-probably the maiority-are not trained, 

STAFFS ^" traditional librarianship, and training in outreach services for the 

disadvantaged or infomiation transfer by paraprofesslonals is rare indeed. 
Salary schedules in rural libraries tend to be ridiculously tow, which does 
not encourage career commitments to library work. 

A question arises in the rural sites about which the AAEC Is 
continually challenged. A majority of Appalachians of all four groups, 
treasure and defend the family, the land, and the church. White the time 
and money spent to persuade Group IV of the net benefits of information 
services would necessarily by more than those spent for Group I, of 
course, there is sometimes more than a lack of facility and belief In use of 
information-there is down-right hostility. Such informatk>n may be 
interpreted as threatening to cherished values. 

WHY TRY? The question is: So why do it? Wlwn rural resktents seem resistant to 

change, to information from the ouuide, why go to the bother and the 
expense of giving them spmething they act as though they don't want jn 
the first place? 

^Childift, op.cit. p. 19. 
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If rum' \\U mn not btinfl dramatically changad atraady. parhapi jq qoPE WITH CHANGE 
OTM ooutd arflua for iaaving tham alona. that It, for leaving rural raildanti 
with no aharnativH but to< oontinua to tlva Indapandently in pratty much 
tha lama way thair grandparantt did. But that li Imposilbla: tha mountalni 
and tha ublquitoui talaviiioni are dotted whh advertiwmenti. and 
tuper-highwayi are slowly but surely making their way through the hills, 
gas stations and hamburger stands springing up behind. Presently the 
disadvantagad rural residents suffer more from the changes than ^ey 
benefit from them. Without Information or knowledge to cope with these 
changes, they are worse off than before. The result Is an identity crisis 
with tN disadvantaged Appalachian gattlng the worst of both worlds, the 
best of neither. The values of urban llfe-sudt as material aspirations, 
oommercialism, and impersonality-are Impinging on rural residents 

without the autidote of urban education and services. They get the . - . 

poverty, limitations, and Isolation of Appalachian life, for example, 
stripped of its dignity, beauty, and parsonalixed and slovwr pace. Coping 
skill Informatton delivered In a personal and non-threatening fashion seems 
to give the disadvantaged Appalachian options for the best of botit worlds, > . 

and helps him to cope with the worst of both. 

Tbe QoaU of Educational and Ubrary Servioas in Sodologicel and 
Hiitorical Terms 

In theory public libraries and public schools in the United States are ' ; ' ' ' ■ '■ * ^ ^1 Aftf'i 

both concerned with serving a universal audience. Yet the large numbers of ' ' ' . t * ; lOKi 

educationally disadvantaged and non<eading adults In this country attest 
to the fact that there Is a disparity between theory and « full, effective 
delivery of services. 

Before an institution can render service. It must see Itself as a service f HE PURPOSES OF 
Institution. Before an institution can be an agent for change, it usually EDUC^^ld^- '* * ' .' 
must view Its pu.'{<cse as change. Historically there has been a -C-^Afi^if 
philosophical debate about the purpose of educational institutions. <The 
reader is reminded that the AAEC takes the not-always popular position 
the the public library is an educational institution.) The age-old questions 
are asked: Is the purpose of these institutions to maintain stability through 
preserving knowledge and cultures by passing them down through the 
agn? Or are they Instruments for social change? Or. if some combination 
of the two, in what proportions? 

As on other occasions in history, today the philosophical debate hai 
become a pressing practical need for decisions. With the growth sInOt the 
airs of technology, gaps have been growing between the Haves and 
Have-Nots In the United States. It would seem that we presently have a 

choice between (1 ) formalizing a class structure, or (2) using education as _ ^ . y ^ 

a medium for upward mobility in fndividual lives. Some of the antipoverty 

legislation for education is based upon the assumption that those decisiohs 

have been made in favor of education as an agant for personal chahg^. 

However, the continued "special" status of these educational services at 

the local level In terms of funding and policies. Indicates that either (1) 

there is not a grassroots acceptance of the concept of education as an 

agant of change, or (2) the need for change Is not acknowledged. For 
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•xamplt, rt Ittivtly fm adult bario oduoiition proglraini txlit Whioh art 
•upportad by itata or toeat fundi. Whan fadaral fundi caata or ara 
intarru|»tad, to do or ara tha ttrvicH. Spaeiai pubtio library program to tha 
diiadvnatagad alio ara axtramaly vulnarabia in timai olaoonomlcorund). 

TIta AAEC hat eonM up with a graphie mathod of piotting 
institutional goalt. Coordination of tha larvioat of public librariat antj 
ichooii to diiadvantaoid aduiti it an undartaking auantlaiiy dadieatad to 
changa. Tha goals of aach institution can ba locatad in position and 
diraction of movamant on a continuum ranging from an amptiatis on 
maintenanca of tha aoatut quo at ona and to a commitmant to affaeting 
change at tha othar and. Tha tanrion batwaan two opposing institutional 
oriantations~(1) toward maintaining or transfarring axistin^ and past 
cultures or (2) toward promulgating social changa-parmaata almost 
everything the AAEC has examined in this project. 

Plotting and comparing tha philosophy and practice of the two 
institutions and of their individual personnel on a continuum such as diet 
in Figure 3 aids in uncovering the problems of coordination between 
public libraries and schools. 

To interpret this continuum, ona would consider both (1) the stated 
inmt of the service which determiries tha dincHon on tha continuum, 
and (2) the ntuttt of the service which determines the petition on the 
continuum. 

For example, if organized attempts at changes in persor al lives ware 
being made, the dinetion on the continuum would be toward change. If 
no radical socio-political dianges result from the educational programs 
being offerad, the potition would be at equilibrium or st^llity. 

The AAEC's stance is that neither end of the continuum is desirabta. 
The AAEC's position on ^e continuum could be placed in thft middle, 
pointing toward private quaiity-oMlfe changn. These changM, aimed at 
maicing iives more comfortable and productive thrtfuiHt •coass to 
conventional wisdom (often inacoassibia to a largt part of die 
disadvantaged adult population), wouid ba aeoonylithad without altering 
the greater socio-political order. 

Some current writers would 'disagree with the AAECi direction and 
position on tha continuum. Paolo Priara, for axampla, baflavM the only 
proper goals of adult literacy instruction ara at tha extreme changaind cf 
tha continuum resulting in revolution. Priara batlavai that lititaratM have 
bHn deliberately subjugated and cannot break out of their depressed ways 
of life without overthrowing dielr sufafugaton. Othar writers, such at 
iiiich, also wouM stand at tha extreme changa and of tha line, atthough 
Itiieh and many others talk about adueationat reform and iifa*iong teaming 
as though they were Good within themselves, not Instruments to 
accomplish something else, in contrast, thos«t who yearn for "the good old 
days" and peoples i^ch as tha Australian aborigiMs of the past wouid 
stand at the extreme maintahanoe and In position and dlraetlcih. Pbr many 
centuries the education that took place tmirq tha Aboriginas pirtsid 'on 
only enough skills to altow for survival, nothing new to allow for chani^. 
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Vlfhtn exittlnfl Initltutlop* are Intransigent to the needs of a populace 
of any ilie, however, irmed revolution mcy be seen as the only possible 
raspotise. In developing this continuum, the AAEC tound that vM^^en 
changes are not fast enough in the eyes of the disadvantaged and their 
champions, the arrow begins to move in position and direction toward the 
public life of armed or political revolution rather than toward changes in 
private lives. Obviously, changes in many private lives add up to dramatic 
social changes, but apparfntly not with the disruptlveness of total 
revolution. The consequent arduous rebuilding of institutions caused by 
war usually does not seem to succeed any better at alleviating discontfort 
in private lives than the discarded institutions. 

Extreme economic deprivation, when viewed as such and as being 
cappble of remediation by the deprived, always seems to result in a view of 
education as an instrument of social change-whether In a developing 
country or in a developed country in troubled financial times, such as the 
Great Depression of the 30's and the burning of the cities as a reaction to 
poverty in the '60's. 

Oddly enougH, movements to change intellectual status seem to 
locate lower on a social change index than do movements to change the 
economic status of groups or In Individuals. For example, the Sputnik 
movement of the BO's had riovyhere near the sodal impact (or 
disruptlveness) of the economic >emedie$ attempted in the 60'$. The goal 
of Sputnik was to maintain national supremacy through scientific growth. 
Whenever the learned become socially importarit. the knowledge. i.e., the 
culture, of the past becomes desirable. Possession of such knowledge does 
not seem in itself to facilitate upward mobility, perhaps because it does 
not lend readily to everyday problem solving. However, one result of the 
Sputnik movement, which Identified bright youngsters and attempted to 
develop their sclenfitic abilities, was an illumination of the gaps virtiich had 
been growing since the 30'$ between the H^ves and Have Nots. 

In comparing the Johnson and Nixon administrations on this 
continuum, one finds that their posiVffps arb the same-both 
administrations have, after all, offered approximately the same services. 
Their directions, however, are opposite. The Johnson administration, in 
espousing a determination to close the gap between the Haves and Have 
Nots adopted reasonably radical means such as handing the control of 
some of'the antipoverty efforts (i^., part of the government) over to the 
disadvantaged and out of the hands of elected officials. While the Nixon 
administration has continued almost all of the services developed under 
the Johnson administration for the disadvantaged-often under the 
direction of Congress and of the Supreme Count-it has fought to 
discontinue many of them (i.e., to go back to things as ghey were) and to 
maintain or to reinstate forms of state, local, and federal goverrjment by 
restoring all control into the hann^ of those traditionally In cpntrol of 
government. 

Fiscal, considerations often influence direction on the NOGROUVTH 
maintenance-change continuum. The Nixon administration, for example, 
defends attempts at closing programs op fiscal gr9unds-::the need to more 
nearly balance the budgw. Richardson, v*en stiir Secretary of HEW, said: 
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In our own time, great though the growth in our resources, 
the growth in our expectations has been even greater . . . There 
is a faiiacy ' abroad in the iand-and rampant in the 
Congres8~to the effect that passing iegisiation solves problems 
that cannot be soived without new legislation. But all too 
often-and Increfsingly so-new iegisiation merely publicizes a 
need without ing either the means or the resources for 
nweting it. If i Jnd of iegisiation is implemented at all, it is 
at the cost of spreading resources still mbre thinly over 
existing programs.^ 

Richardson pointed out that the Congressional HEW appropriations 
btti exceeded the administration's request by. $200,000 in Kennedy's first 
full year and by $6 billion in 1972. He then listed many kinds of programs 
or services offered through HEW-significantly excluding library 
servlces-and remarked that sonw hard choices must be made. The 
question, of course, is whether the assumption is valid that the proportion 
of the fedc|ral income to be applied to quality of life by HEW has found its 
proper level so that ail choices must be made wlHiin that level. It is 
disheartening to consider that the entire federal appropriations for libraries 
of all kinds would buy one nuclear submarine; that the whole 
appropriation for the Adult Education Act would buy two jets. 

Before Richardson espoused the position quoted here, which seems 
to be in keeping with the Republican fiscal stance, he had already started 
recommending zero funding of libraries by the federal government. His 
reasoning and policy-which survives his departure from HEW-seemed to 
be that compared to services such as welfare, health, transportation, and 
the national security, libraries have less direct bearing on the national 
welfare and should be left to the state and local governments that want 
them and can afford them. The end result, or course, is that areas tfiat are 
rich-in funds and In information-can continue at least modified library 
services, while poorer areas-again in Information as well as in available 
monies-eannot afford to continue. While a Democratic Congres'i has not 
followed the Administration's lead In eliminating federal assistance to 
libraries, neither has It maintained, let alone expanded, this support. 
Federal spending for libraries goes down every year. 

Adult education, too. has come under iattack under the present 
administration, although not as severely as libraries. For adult education 
the attack has been more in the nature of holding the line or dimkilshment 
A»f appropriations at the federal level, rather than a complete wipe-out. 

Against this background of tenuous federal commitment, the AAEC 
has examined the position and direction pn this maintenance-dtange 
continuum of some of the national programs of libraries and adult 
education in the twentieth century. 



Libraries 



The obvious reason for the existence of libraries over the ages has 
been as a repository of cultures, it can be argued that whether a repository 

8 

Elliot Richardwn "HEW't Richardson Deploret AmerJcs'i Expectstlont Gap." 
Th0 Courier-Journal & Timtt. (Louisville. Kentucky. February 13, 1072). 
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it In th« hand« of the rich or the poor is of no great consequence as long as 
the record Is preserved. As a repository, the position and direction of 
libraries Is at the nwintenance end of the continuum. In terms of the 
AAEC study, howwwer, the questions are: What other purposes can 
libraries appropriately and effectively serve? Are libraries, and have they 
been, viable instruments of social action? The answer to the latter question 
is, of course, yes. 

For example, during the great influx of immigrants in the early 
1900's, the library acted as an Instrument of acculturation for people of 
certain migrant streams, giving them access to information about the 
"American vway." Over half of the U.S. population was foreign-born and 
therefore seen by those who an'ived before them as In need of 
homogenlzatlon both culturally and economically. Jh9 position oi library 
Americanization services, then, started on the continuum vyell up into the 
area of social action, and ranged to the maintenance end of the 
continuum. The direction of services also was moving away from social 
change-as speedily as possibie-to lessen the possibility of revolution 
being promulgated by "foreigners." 

Another example of public librariesT serving as sodal change agents 
Includes the People's University view which started early in the 1800's 
with the Mercantile Association and the Apprentice'^ Library Association, 
and reappeared during the Great Depression of the 30;s. Although the 
term "university" suggests a broad humanistic thrust, the People's 
University effort was aimed mostly at relieving economic deprivation 
through learning. The position and direction was toward individual 
change.^ 

the move to alleviate rural poverty in the 50's, Initiated with WPA 
money in the late 30's, culminated in part in the Library Sen/lces Act. The 
resulting move to establish rural libraries can be Interpreted In conflicting 
ways: (1) as a movement to allow for personal change by alleviating 
poverty through the provision of access to the conventional wisdom of the 
culture; or (2) as a chance on the part of librarians to transfer the culture 
as an end in itself, simple taking advantage of the available monies of the 
moment-the beginnings of one national antlpoverty movement. The 
minimal size of the collections and the kinds of titles acquired seem t6 
favor the latter Interpretation. 

On the face of It, it would seem that the national antlpoverty 
movement of the 1960's also was Interpreted somewhat narrowly In the 
public library world. The bulk of the early Library Services and 
Construction Act <LSCA) monies was used to establish minimal collections 
widely. The end result Is that narrowly defined "library services," are 
almost universally avaiiabie-a point often made by the present 
administration in defense of its position on zero funding of libraries, i.e., 
that the intent of the legislation has been fulfilled. White these ubiquitous 
small collections do provide access to print vwhere none was available 
before, they too often do not even serve as adequate repositories of the 
culture, let alone serving much purpose In social diange. 

»Sw Mlchtel H«rri», "The Purpose of the American Ub^v: A «J!y'»'<>'l'!» 
InterrretetJon of Hltto»v." Libnry Joum»l. Vol.98 (September 16. 1973». PP- 
SBl?, f or en hlttorl^l discuulon of chanfles of public library phHowphyof 
eervice to "the common man." 
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Figura 3 j^^ tpecializition for children which began in the late 20'i it 

Inttitution't Degree of Orientation interpreted by the AAEC it an attempt at traneferring, thereby presen/ing. 
ToiMrd Maintenance or Change the culture rather than in an attempt at social change. 
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In the test decade there was a growing movement in the library 
world to interpret the public library as a social change agent. During the 
entire 60's some of the leaders of the library world worlced to re-orient 
library services toward serious social needs. But it was not until 1971, 
when the latest amipoverty effort had somewhat spent itself, that th>^ 
LSCA priorities included services to the disadvantaged. Even today that 
priority seems to be held more firmly at the federal level than at the local 
^ievei. It has been interpreted differently around the country. For example, 
while community or nei{^borhood information and referral services are 
obviously aimed at upgrading the quality of individual lives, services to 
disadvantaged children are aimed more at acculturating those outside of 
the larger culture, probably encouraged by the same motivations as the 
Americanization movement. 

This review of examples of library service over the century, seems to 
indicate that while the maiority of those who select themselves into library 
woric hold the repository function of the library dear, they-as well as 
their more sociaiiy active coiteagues-are not necessarily opposed to or 
unable to function in change agent roles. 



Schools 



The history of education, particuiariy adutt education, paralleis the 
history of libraries. In the early 1900's the adult education 
Americanization movement was also aimed at acculturation through the 
teaching of English and, again, of the "American way." Americanism was 
Interpreted, at least in part, as economic or vocationat independence, so 
part of the intent was personal change. However, the main thrust was away 
from sodai change toward the restoration of the culture of the 
pre-immigrant<leluge days. This thrust began to tatce over witfi'^e advent 
of World War i. when new immigrants were viewed by many as threatening 
aliens. 

The vast literacy efforts of the 30's both wi^in and without the 
CCC camps were aimed at changing the economic levels of a large portion 
of American society. Tliey would place at the change end of tiie 
continuum in position and direction. . , 

The literacy movement of the 40's was aimed at malting soldiers oUt 
of low-achieving men and ^erefore was aimed at maintaining the United 
States as a nation-a maintenance function of a slightly different order! 
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While adult education is often vaunted to be especially and explicitly 
designed for encouraging personal growth, its character historicaliy throws 
_ its change agent role into some question. Each massive iiteracy effort of 
NANCE this century has developed in response to a national crisis, i.e., each effort 
has been designed to atteviate a problem which interfered with the 
maintenance of tradition. The burning of the cities in the early 60's gave 
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riM to the mtlpowrtv pMkaoe which lnclud«i tht Adult Education Act. BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
the fourth malor llttrwy campilfln In thu 20th century In the U. 8. The 
wording of the taw leevei no doubt thet the Adult Bducetlon Aa li meant 
to chanje the lives of indlvlduali. Yet when thli latett movement itarted In 
1066. the firtt curricula leaned heavily toward traditional day-ichool, 
child-oriented methodi-generally methods for culture-tranifer rather than 
for social change. As the purpose of the early LSCA vvas Interpreted ' 
somewhat narrowly, so was (and too often is) the Adult Education Act 
interpreted too narrowly to accomplish the goals for which It is Intended. 
Aduit basic education (ABE) programs which stress the teaching of 
reading, writing, and arithmetic without teaching the application of those 
slcills to the print and nonprlnt Information sources that encourage upvwrd 
mobility accomplish the transmittal of culture directly, but social change 
accidentally. One could make a strong argument that only vwhen 

educational Institutions actively teach the application of basic skills to • 
problem-solving do they promote social change. 7, 



.V.' 



In summary, an historical review of the position and direction of the 
two institutions on this maintenance-change continuum indicates that a 
large part of the reason for the gap between educational preparation and 
life needs In this technological age Is that educational Institutions (v»hether 
schools or libraries, but particularly the latter) view their i»/ion d'etre as 
the transfer and/or repository of cultures, rather than as the change agent 

for those cultures. Although the anction of the two Institutions seems to 
be largely toward rnalntenance. the /w/f/on of adult education Is probab y 

nearer change. Nevertheless, both Institutions have engaged successfully 4n 

essential social change agent work. Nobody who studies the needs of the ^ 

Have Nots in this country can seriously suggest that continuation of the 

change agent function of these institutions is not essential, to individuals . . : . ■ 

and to this nation. • . - /ilV* 

Goat Displacement ' ■ • ^ ) • 

■ • • •■ . ; ^ ■'•:> 

Occastonally. however, a phenomenon occurs In the nature of goal. »JARR CHA^^^ 
in Individual library or adult education agencies which can be somewhat INSTITUTIONAL QOAI^S 
mischievous. This phenomenon probably accounts for the ladk of 
continuation of some federally-funded demonstrations past the funding 
period. As examplef. an ABE program may begin to give a great deal of 
time and energy to the development of a supplementary . reading collect on 
of free time and coping skills materials. Or a public library may envloy 
teachers of. or expect its ilbrarians to teach, reading. The effect of these 
activities, which really represent an alteration In Institutional goals. Is to 
move the agency dramatlcally-almost preclpHously-ln dIrMtlonand 
position on the continuum. 

While such Change in direction Is obvlou^deslgn^d to enoourage AJgINO Dl^^^^^ IN 
individual client change of growth, the speed of that change In RESPONSE TO NEED 
institutional goals often sets up an opposite and equal reaction to^ ^ . . . . . . -.^^ ' / , 

change among some part of the staff. Or this alteration of goal, may be a . v • 
real-even necessary-service to the Institution's client, and accepted as • • 
such by the staff, yet the alteration causes a severe wrench ng of 
irwtltutlonal goals. It Is difficult In the latter case to Institutlonatoe the 
new services firmly, particularly past the tenure of those who Inaugurated 
Q the change In direction. 
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There seems to be one of tvw results when Ubiaries stray too far up 
the coritfnuum and/or ABE «rays too far down: (1) the personnel 
responsible are fired or forced out by their own frustrated reaction to 
passive resistance from their colleagues, or, a less emphatic happening. (2) 
the goal change Is simply short-lived in the history of the 
Institution-which may be just fine. It miy have served the necessary 
service purposes in the community or encouraged the development of a 
community institution more directly designed to offer the service 
involved. Occasionally, of course. Institutions change direction in a way 
that sets them up In direct competition with an already existing similar 
specialization. In these instances those responsible are likely to bring 
public wrath down upon their heads. 



Changes in the direction and position of institutional goals seem to 
be accomplished more comfortably and lastingly when they occur over 
tinfw (hard to do with fiscal year funding) and are seen by both the larger 
professional community and by that Individual staff as both: (1) fit 
endeavors for that profession, and (2) obviously within the goals of that 
Institution. 

COOPERATION IS Therefore, the expansion of library services to disadvantaged adults 

MORE FEASIBLE cooi^^a^o" with community ABE and other concerned agencies would 

seem more feasible than the development of library-run ABE. The 
development of ABE which stresses: (1) the definition of ceryday 
problems as Information needs, and (2) the application of new reading 
skills to materials available through community libraries, rather than the 
development of an ABE-run. library would seem to have a better chance of 
long-term success. However, the development of these services may be 
necessary-at least for a whlle-if the supporting or sister service is not 
available in the community. 

i" 

Libraries, particularly, because they are knit Into the local 
tax-structure and therefore are on-going, seem to be able to pick up or fill 
In needed services In the community somewhat outside of their 
institutional goals, but seldom for very long^be the activity tutoring In 
reading or food-stamp distribution. It has been pointed out to the AAEC, 
however, that unfortunately sometinrtes filling a community service need 
even marginally and on a short-term basis relieves the tension caused by 
the need and delays the development of an institution In the community 
with direct goals In the needed service area. One could argue, however, 
that giving the community a taste of a needed service might encourage 
rather than hinder the growth of that service. 



Differences in Organization of Public Schools and Publie Ubrarias 



If the two institutions do indeed share some similar goa.s, and-os 
seems likely-lf they might increase their Impact by working in tandem, 
what other factors besides differences in orientation operate for and 
against cooperative delivery of services? 

One factor that makes coordination somewhat difficult is the 
dissimilar organizational structure of the two institutions. While library 
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and school organization varies widely between states, the larflest general 
difference in organization between the two is the strength and degree of 
involvement In local programs of their state agencies. At the local level 
both have a head person (a superintendent of schools or head librarian or 
director); a policy-making board (board of education or board of trustees) 
frequently with the power to hire or fire the head person; quite often 
some kind of regional federation (perhaps more commonly with libraries); 
and a state agency. Even when state public library agencie.s exist on paper 
as part of the state educational agency, they are largely Independent and 
self-dlrecting-at least in the states in which the AAEC has worked. Quite 
separate, say. from school library functions and policy-making. 

The size of budgets makes quite a bit of difference In the DIFFERENCE IN BUDGETS 
organizational structures and in the status In the community of the two 
institutions. For example, because of the generally much larger budget of 
the local school system than of the local library system, the school 
superintendent usually holds a more prominent place in the public 
eye-useful for getting things done but demoralizing If one happens to be a 
head librarian attempting to coordinate school and library services. On an 
organizational chart, the two positions of head librarian and 
superintendent are comparable. In practical terms within the community, 
however, this is usually not the case. For one thing, the superintendent of 
schools has more clout because s/he has more jobs to offer than does the 

director of libraries. • , 

The relationship of school superintendents and head librarians to BOARDS 
their boards varies enormously from community to community. Often, 
however, the bigger the local library budget, the more central to ^ 
policy-making are the board of trustees. Under the laws of most states, the 
nonelective library trustees have the final authority in policy, budget, and 
staffing matters. However, in overall practice school boards seem to yield 
more actual authority. 



The main influence of budget on organizational differences, 
however, is on the state library. About eighty percent of the Income of 
public libraries comes from local sources, however meager that Inwme 
may be. Even federal money administered by the state library (such as 
LSCA funds) is free under law from some of the obligations for 
accountability to the state agency which are built into other plews of 
current legislation administered by state government, such as the Adult 
Education Act. The result seems to be that many state librarians interpret 
their role as chiefly advisory. They tend to be exceedingly low-key m their 
dealings with local library staffs and boards of trustees. State departments 
of education, on the other hand, even In the Southeast where there is 
strong county co.rtrol of the schools, hold a regulatory capacity which 
includes the certification of personnel, the setting of minimum standards 
for school services, and requirements that federal monies dispensed be 
spent in sharply circumscribed fashions. 

Likewise, the regional school federations tend to act as decentralized 
agents of the state department of education and to hold more sharply 
defined regulatory powers than most regional library federations. In 
contrast, regional librarians, where they exist, vary in their functions from 
a completely advisory capacity to refponsibility for the recommending and 
the training of personnel within their regions. Where the latter level of 
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LOCAL UNITS 



POLITICAL INFLUENCES 



authority exirti, luch «• In Weit Virginia, the regional librarian teems to 
have a relationship to existing local boards of trustees analogous to that of 
a reglontl superintendent of schools to local boards of education. In 
Kentucky, on the other hand, regional librarians hold a much more 
ambiguous position in relationship to local libraries. They do dispense 
state and federal aid, but the nature of the librarian almost governs the 
nature of the lob. 

At the local level, schools are almost Inevitably subdivided Into units 
(l.e., elementary and secondary schools, perhaps vocational schools, etc.) 
This Is less true of libraries, particularly In rural areas. The AAEC's 
Kentucky site, for exemple, consists oi one central library out of which 
extensive bookmobile service Is offered, but there are no branch libraries. 
When the number of units In any organization Is large as Is the case with 
public schools, both the status of the head person and the complexity of 
interrelating services with other agencies increase. 

Another difference between the two Institutions In many states Is 
the politics of organization. Superintendents of schools or school board 
members often hold elective offices-vlrtually never the case with libraries. 
Even when these positions are appointed rather than elected, school 
positions are more of a political plum and therefore more of a political 
football. The politics of libraries tend to revolve more around 
appropriations levels than around Issues concerning the regulation of 
servloes-the latter currently a hot political Issue for many schools. In 
chart form the differences in organization of the two Institutions look 
something like figure 4. 

Figure 4. 
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In the AAEC experience, one result or xnese aiTiorenw, ... 
organization and community status is a problem m approaching the proper 
level of administrator In eech Institution to effect coordination without 
being offensive, i.e., with (1) going over the head of the appropriate 
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parion* or (2) tryino to combine forces between i tower echelon school 
person and e high echelon library person, or (3) approaching the wrong 
functionary and raising territorial hostilities. 
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For example, for convenience sake adult basic education and public ABE (A SPECIALTY) 
libraries will be compared in the rest of this report 9i% if they were COMPARED WITH 
hierarchically analogous institutions* Yet it is understood that actually LIBRARIES 
ABE is a specialized service of public schools and other agencies, 
comparable to the adutt services or services to disadvantaged adults of 
public libraries. Strictly speaking, ABF programs and libraries cannot be 
compared, in this report, library shouid be understood to meaii public 
library adult services for the disadvantaged. The reason for comparing 
institutions in this fashion is that ABE as a specialty is a much more 
strongly institutionalized-and separated entity-in the public schools than 
the adutt services specialty is in the public libraries. But to continue to 
compare public school and public library services to disadvantaged adults 
directly, because of the convenience of comparing dissimilar organizations, 
is to suggest a degree of commitment on the part of public schools to the 
education of adults, which in fact usually does not exist. In the AAEC 
nfHxlel centers school superintendents, particularly in the urban sites, have 
taken only a fleeting interest in the combining of school and library 
services to disadvantaged adults. The local director of adult education can 
usually be stimulated to a nuijor interest. The state librarian, in this 
project, has worked with the state director of adult education, not the 
state superintendent of schools. In one case, these differences in 
hierarchies came close to wrecking an AAEC model center's efforts at both 
the state and local levels. ^ 



The Library Speciaiization: Adutt Services for the Disadvantaged 



The broad differences in organization necessarily impinge upon the FEW ADULT SERVICES 
degree and kinds of specializations that each institution can develop and LIBRARIANS FOR THE 
sustain. The review above of twentieth century programs touched upon DISADVANTAGED 
several instances of the speciaiization of public library services to meet the 
needs of the disadvantaged, as well as other publics such as children. 
Actually the specialization for children has progressed much further into 
the fabric of the library world than has either adutt services or services . 
specifically designed for the disadvantaged of whatever age. Wherever fiscal 
limitations allow, there seems to be a children's librarian. Not only are 
librarians trained and hired to specialize in adult services much rarer, but 
librarians hired to deal exclusively with the problems of library services to ' 
the disadvantaged are rare birds indeed, even at the state library level. 
Where the latter do exist, their tenure usually relies upon the existence of 
federal, or at least non-local, funds at least eighty percent of the tlme.^^ 
Since few specialists exist, the development of a specialty for 
disadvantaged adults in public libraries requires a realignment by the vi^ole 
staff of service priorities and time allocations* which is difficult but 
possible in the AAEC experience. . . 

^^Hanry T. Orennan, ''Informatinn and Information Canteri" in LUnrtm ^nd 
rMghborhopd infornmtion C$nter$ aditad by Carol L. Kronus and Linda Crowi. 
(Urtena, Illinois: University of Itlinoit, Graduata School of Library Sclenca, 1072) 
p. 94. 
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Tht rtttoni for tht slow growth of specialiution for diiadvanttged 
•dulti in public librariM tMm to b« Nvtral: 

<1) Uiagt: Thirty-thrtt ptretnt of alt ohitdrtn in tht United Statti 
purportediy uta public library lervicai at comparad to a mara tan percent 
of ail aduiti.1^ (These widely cited itatittici. however, are somewhat at 
variance with the several studies of the "typical" user which have found 
that parson to be white, middte-ctau. fen^ale. and young-adult- 
to-middle<aged. 

(2) Universality: There is a commonly voiced resistance in the 
library community, at iaait at the phltosophlcal level, to implementing 
services for special groups. The argument runs that public library services 
are universal, that they serve "all of the people." and that to design special 
services necessarily drains resources from programs for thosealready being 
served. One could argue defensibiy that library services are not universal 
but generally do represent a specialization-tor the middle class. A counter 
argument that universality implies a series of publics rather than The 
Public does not seem to be widely accepted in the library community. 

One odd but useful characteristic of library programs especially 
designed for disadvantaged adults is that they are equally usable by and 
desirable to all adults. This characteristic does fit into the library world's 
desire for universality. As pointtd out in tfie section above concerning the 
four client groups, the drawbacic is that the most disadvantaged need fairly 
e^cpensiye deilyery, systems if they are to take advantage of and benefit 
from services. Although these expensive systems are just as desirable to 
more affluent and self-directed adulU. the latter group can profit from 
more economicaliierwiGes. One answer senms to be to offer the expensive 
systems in those service areas which house a large number of the 
disadvantaged knowing that all adults in the area will take advantage of 
them, and design less costly systems for advantaged service areas-a 
proposition which is a flip-flop from muui current practice. At least one 
targe urban library, however, the Philadelphia Free Library, raports that It 
has adopted iust such a policy. 

(3) Children's Services: The orientation of many librarians toward a 
repository or custodial function, as outlined at soma length above, nukes 
the transfer of cultura inherent in children's services a more comfortable 
process. 

, (4) Services or Programs: The very concept of library tervicti or 
pmgnrm is uncomfortable to truly conservative librarians. One librarian, 
holding an MLS from an ALA accredited school known for its services to 
minorities, said to an AAEC representative. "Why do you keep talking 
about library aanz/cM? Libraries don't perform services. They keep books, 
and people come and serve themselves." 

, (6) Unfamiliarity with Clientete: Often even in those libraries whera 
there is r^o active resistance to serving the needs of disadvantaged adults, 
the nature of these potential patrons, which makes requirements for 



Columbia Univtrtlty 



^ ^Bcrrwrd Btrtlton. Th9 Ubnry'f Public (Ntv: York: 
Prtu. 1949) p. 10. 

<2m. l. Bundy, Uttropolim PubHe Libnry Uun: A Rtport of a Sunm of 
Adult Library Um In th9 Mtryltnd^VMUngton Mtropollttm Art. (UnKwriity of 
Maryland School of Library and information Seiancas. 1968). 
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outrtMh Mrvices that actively se«k out new clientt important, dot i not 
ietm to be -widely underttood or accepted. The library leemi to be teen in 
a pauive role, serving thoie who count* 

(6) Limittd Definition: Or distrMtinoly oormnonly«//diirylidifiMd 
m • building within which all endeavors mutt take plaoe, rather than at an 
adminittation or ttaff operating out of a building at they offer tervioet and 
programt. (Thit thinking it not limited to the library worM; One of the 
chief btockt to true community education within the community lohoot 
movement it the tendency to limit the definition of ac/ioo/ to whatever it 
encloted within four walit.) 
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(7) Resistance to Making Value Judgments: Either because of the 
maintenance^>f<culture orientation of many librarians, or a market-place 
suppiy*and<lemand orientation, there sometimes seems to be e curious 
refusal to place values or priorities on different kinds of information. Basic 
human needs occasionally seem to get jumbled witfi human desires. The 
comment is heard, "Baseball scores or Emily Loring is as important to one 
person as consumer economics or birth control information is to someone 
else/' Where it exists, such a position seems questionable. ^3 

(8) Local Control: The local funding and therefore local control of 
libraries make it difficult for librarians to be responsive to disenfranchised 
groups. The tack of responsiveness of local government was loeerly 
denrK)nstrated in the field of education in the March, 1073, Congressional 
hearings in Louisville, Kentucky. Gathering inforrnation on the 
continuance of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), the 
House Education and Labor Committee asked several metropolitan and 
rural school superintendents what they predictisd would happen to services 
to migrant children if such services were to be administered under 
discretionary funds.through special revenue sharing. The prediction in each 
case, based upon past examples in each superintendent's community*^ was 
that community decision-makers could be expected to tevor needs such as 
new boilers, band uniforms, and football equipment over services to 
children whose parents neither voted not paid taxes in that area. 
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While this type of oversight is more clearly evident for groups such 
as the foreign-born, migrant workers, and reservation Indiarts, local 
government historically has discriminated in subtle ways against the poor 
elso. It was this traditioip that prompted the Kennedy%k)hnson cMsighs 
against poverty, giving the direction of antipoverty measures out of the 
hands of local elected off iciais into the hands of the poor. The tradition of 
local government non*responsiveness makes responsiveness to ^ needs of 
disadvantaged adults an uphill struggle for even the most socially consdous 
librarians, since they must Justify tfietr spending policies to locel 
deciston-makers. 

Despite these problems, about a third of the libraries responding in a 
1969 ALA study claimed to have some kind of program designed for the 
poor.^^ This is not terribly encouraging, since 1969 probably marked the 
height of the antipoverty effort. The good news from that study Is that 

^^Harrti, opcit. 

^^Orennan. OAc/r. p. 94. 
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ninfty*nine percent of all targe urban libraries claimed to have ipeciat 
progranni for the disadvantaged* ^ ^ 

Another piece of good news-at least to those conoerned with the 
expansion of public library services to adults, if not to alt quarters of the 
library community-is the results of a 1972 Booz, Alien, Hamilton study* 
As Figure 6 shows, library personnel are reporting an increasing emphasis 
on adds services on the part of their agencies.^^ 
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In sumnuiry, the following tend to hinder the growth of tfie library 
specialization of adult services for the disadvantaged: 

(1) a orientation towards dtiidren's services 

*(2) a tendency to define a specialization of services as antithetical 
to« rather than complementary to, universal service 

(3) a repository orientation 

(4) fear of a service orientation 

(5) a difficulty in understanding the need on tiie part of potentiai 
ciientele for outreach services 
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(6) thedefinttionof a library as a building 

(7) a tendency to consider those programs which serve people's 
ptay activities as mora or equally desirable to those which 
serve informatidn needs for survival, and 

(8) a iadc of responsiveness to the poor on the part of local 
government* 

^ In spite of tfiese problems, however, the.sp^ciaiization is stowiy 
^ growing* 

^'Orennan, op*ett p. S4. ^ 

l^xtrepoleted from Cftvtland PubWc Ubmf^, N»tfpn9i Sur¥$y of Ubntfy 
S$f¥kn to th$ Aging, [final Report, Phase til (Cliicigo, lllinoii: Boox. Atten, 
Hamiltofi Foundation, Oacambar, 1072), EMhibiti 18 and 19. following p. 23* 
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in rasponie to a very specific Congressional mandate, the public 
schools have been developing a specialization for disadvantaged adults 
since 196S-adutt basic education, or ABE. The funding for ABE through 
public schools fails under Title III of ESEA, i.e., the Adult Education Act 
of 1966. (It should be noted, although it is outside the purview of this 
report, several pieces of legislation in addition to the Adult Education Act 
mandate the development of ABE. Most of this legislation is administered 
through the U.S., Dapartment of Labor rather than the U.S. Office of 
Education, but much of it is subcontracted to school systems at the local 
level. Also, some other institutions such as community colleges and 
volunteer groups are engaged in offering ABE as a part or avvhpfe of. ttieir 
services.) 



ABE WAS ESTABLlSHjED 
BYCONiSfRESS ' »^ • 



The Adult Education Act has promoted the development of a statj^ 
plan for adult basic education in every state and the appointment of ^ 
least one person in the state department of education (known as the stat^ 
director).^^ However, Congressional appropriations have been iow(,| 
than one dollar annually for each known potemiat ABE client in th^ 
country, and ABE is far from being universally available in every ^ji^V 
district* Furthermore, state-^and more particularly local-fiscal authoriti^ 
for education have been very slow to allocate or to vote additional funds 
fdr ABE. While a flaw states with large metropolitan ar^ar^hlkl stSffda 
funding ABE before the advent of federal funds (e.g., California, New 
York, and. Michigan), this hesitation on the part of other states to follow 
suit keeps the national ABE program in a constant state of perit'-v»ith 
resulting tow morale on the part of many of the professionals engaged in 
ABE and an equivalent hesitation to make a fuiNfledged professional 
commitment to the field. Consequently, the bulk of ABE is offered 
part'time, usually in the evening, by moonlighting teacherswhose-prtmary 
professional commitment is to childhood aducattqn. 



STATE DIRECTORS 



LOW FEDERAL FUNDING 



FEW STATE OR LOCAL 
FUNDS 



MOONLIGHTING 
TEACHERS 



Part of the reason that ABE is not universally available is that the 
education of adults is not seen by many local (and even some state) 
superintendents as a part of his. or her responsibilities. Childhood 
education is seen as their only trust. Many, indeed, see adult education as 
a net loss in tdeir community, despite growing evidence to the contrary. 
Since the state plan in many stated calls upon the local school 
superintendent to apply for these state-administered federal funds, s/he 
can deprive the community of ABE simply by failing to make this 
application, in a fevir states, local areas must come up with the matching 
ftinds (which are supplied by nK>st states as their total lr9>ut into ABE). 
When Local areas must provide matching funds, the arpas with the highest 
incidence of illiteracy and poverty are the most likely to be without ABE 
for lack of lufficient resources. 



COMMITMENT TO ABE 
VARIABLE 



There has been an unfortunate tendency in some quarters to define 
ABE as a remedial program rather thah as a developmental program* At 
first blush this might not seem to be too important, but the view of ABE 
as a ''janitor program which cleans up the messes of the public 'schools" 
increases resistance to it on the local level by those with a vested interest 
in public school education. Their only possible response to such a view of 



ABE SEEN AS A CRITICISM 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



• ^^In e very few states, ABE Is admtnlsisred through hiehdr edud8tioh;^r^^^^^ 
community colleges or unK^rsttles; rather t^ through the state de'pert<Mf«t't^ 
} tucation. wJL 
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BROADCNINQ OF ABE 
CURRICULA 



ABE SERVICES ARE NOT 
UNIVERSALLY DESIRABLE 



ABE IS A FACT 



ABE it to astunw th«t nonreading adults art unteaehabta linet they didn't 
profit from tarllar education, and tharefor«, to try to teach them it a 
waste of tax money. 

The term aduft b»sic education reflects an evolution In thinking on 
the part of the adult education community. In the early 60's it became 
evident that a number of unemployed persons who had been placed in 
newly funded manpower development programs could not benefit from 
training due to low literacy skills. Academic or literacy programs were 
funded then to cope with this problem. The experience of a few years 
demonstrated that the problems of these Indlyiduats were a good deal 
deeper than a straightforward lack of reading skills. It began to appear that 
the culture that grows up in a nonprint and a relatively orally nonverbal 
environment promotes other lacks which make It difficult for Individuals 
to lead comfortable and productive lives. These skills which are sometimes 
lacking are referred to as coping, survival, or Ufa skills. ABE, particularly 
its full-time programs, is developing more and more offerings in coping 
tkifts Instruction In addition to academic skills Instruction. As was 
mentioned above, those programs which rely heavily on moonlighting 
teachers with scanty training in adult education also rely heavily on day 
school childhood education techniques, techniques which tend to promote 
the transfer of culture fairly effectively but do not effect the dramatic 
changes in individuar lives so badly needed. Stressing application of new 
skills In daily problem-solving in addition to development of those dcllls 
does seem to result in sudi dramatic changes. 

Unlike the services of the public library which are specialized for 
disadvantaged adults, ABE is of little use to the general population. 
Oftentimes ABE is incorporated into general adult education or 
community offerings, however, to remove some of the onus of a 
"you-are-different" label. The fact that ABE Is not universally desirable 
has Imbued it vvlth a ittong economic orientation; that is, getting people 
off welfare and gainfully employed is probably too often used as a defense 
for the existence of ABE programs. While this is an appealing argument for 
support of the programs to literate taxpayers, it doesn't speak to theTMeds 
of many actual and potential ABE students who nuiy be too oM, too 
handicapped, or have too many small diildran to be employed. 

Nevertheless, despite its several problems, such as (1) minlnrial 
funding, (2) mostly part-time and minimally trained staff, (3) lack of 
commitment on the part of many local school administrators, and (4) 
inappropriate traditionalism in the course offerings, there is in ABE a very 
specific and widespread speciali;(ation for disadvantaged adults nationally 
through public schools. While the history of literacy efforts in the United 
States does not give rise to any great optimism about the future of ABE, 
the strong specialization that presently doep exist should be strengthened 
and augmented as intensively as possible. 



The Usefulness of the Two Spedallaatlons in Terms of Numbers Served 
and of Effaets on Lives 
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A review of the specialization of services of both libraries and 
sdiools indicates that both institutions have been very slow to serve the 
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tiMnty^ivt to fifty ptroint of tht idutt population who can be di»flnfd at 
"diiadvantaged'' on educational or aconon^lc groundt-and later yet in 
numbers in public libraries than in public schools* 



One would suspect this state of affairs is the result of some mutual if DOES ABE MAKE; A f*'. . . 
Implicit understanding on the part of these institutions and their nonusers. DIFFERENCE? . ; - *. i 
A pertinent question, therefore, is whether specialisation of services in the 
two institutions promotes the desired differences (upward mobility) in the 
lives of disadvantaged edulu. The recently concluded national longitudinal 
study by the System Development Corponrtion for USOE's Office .of 
Planning, Budgeting, and Evaluation, clearly shows the deslnKl impact on 
aAilt lives with involvement in ABE.^^ On the other hand, not very many 

people are exposed to ABE, since it is only serving about five percent of Itt YES^FOR THOSE ^RVED 
target population annually, or about 850,000 persons a year. 



Since ABE is in closer client contact, and is therefore able to ask the 
necessary qviestions and to keep more complete records, cause and effect 
are mudi easier to infer in life style changes concurrent with the provision 
of ABE than concurrent with the provision of library services.Most studies 
that the AAEC has been able to locate which took at the impact of public 
library services treat reading as an end in itself rather than as. an 
instrumental skilL The questions asked are usually of the order, VQo you 
read more? Visit the library more often? Own more reading mateHafi?*' 
One study by Barss and Reltzel of exemplary reading and readlng-reiated 
programs did develop a questionnaire v^ich recognised the instrumental 
qualities of reading. This questionnaire, which in 1070 was really ahead of 
its tinw, asked questions about program impact on such coping skills as 
voting, driver's licenses, banking, taxes, home and child. care, and 
employment. However, the AAEC has not been iA>le to locate any data 
collected using this questionnaire. 

> • 

tt should be pointed out that the ubiquitous paucity of data on the 
impact of public libraries on quality of life has made It difficult in 
Congresskinat hearings for librarians to defend the need fo** cpntinued 
appropriations at the national level. Since Congress does continue tt> 
espouse a social change position when allocating funds, ^at.klnd of 
evidence is needed. Vignettes repeated to AAEC representatives indicate 
that this impact does exist even though not documented. 

As is the case with ABE, not very many disadvantaged adults are 
exposed to libraries. While most estimates of library usage indicate that ten 
percent of all of the nation's adults, or ten million people, are using 
libraries, few of those library patrons can be classified as disadvantaged. 



DO SPECIALIZED LIBRARY 
SERVICES MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE? 



PROBABLY DATA IS 
SCARCE 



The conclusion seems to be that properly designed programs In both LARGER NUMBERS NEED 
libraries and adult education do accomplish their goals of effecting the TO BE SERVED 
upward nx>bitity of formerly disadvantaged adults. But nowrtiere near 
enough adults are exposed to any specialized services let alone the 
well-designed programs which have proven effective. 

^^William P. Ktnt. A LongltudlMl SvaluHlon of th0 Aduh 'Bmk- gdyc§H<m 
Ptogmm (Fatif Church, Virginia: Syitems Development Corporation, November, 
ie73), atpaclaliy pp. 2*16 to 2-79. 

^^Barss, Raitzel at Associatat, Inc., A Stydy of Enmplary PMic Ubmry 
R$9din§ MfHt Rnding R^l^t^d Progm^mt for CMIdmn, Youth, and and Adufts (Cam* 
brtdg^, Mass.: Bans, Raitzat & Associatas, Inc., July, ig72), pp. and C-e4. 
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BOTH SPECIALIZATIONS 
ARE MARGINAL 



ABE IS 

INSTITUTIONALIZED FOR 
THE PRESENT 



THE LIBRARY 
SPECIALIZATION IS 
PRESENTLY WEAK 



LOW JOB STABILITY 
FOR 

PARAPROFESSIONALS 

THREATENS 

SPECIALIZATIONS 



THE ANTIPOVERTY 
WAR IS WANING 



Part of the lack of spread of these specializations seemi to be 
accounted for by their precarious hold on the capricious federal dollar. A 
perceived tack of permanence does not encourage long-term planning and 
increases the timidity of professionals to spread their meager funding 
thinner, i.e., over more programs. Such a spread has not proven often 
enough to be an investment which reaps additional funding. 

The marginal status of both ABE and adult services in their parent 
institutions leads to a high attrition rate in staff and in programs. It 
sometimes seems to a discouraging degree that the slightest excuse in 
sufficiem impetus to press many host institutions into sloughing off 
specialized services to disadvantaged adulu. 

The permanence of adult basic education has been dealt with tx 
some length. In review, it seems that several states have thoroughly 
institutionalized a responsibility to the education of educationally 
disadvantaged adults. Some f ult-time professionals do exist. Alt fifty states 
have programs-although of varying strength and effectiveness. However, 
the history of literacy movements in the United States gives some rise to 
pessimism about the future of ABE. 

Library adult services for the disadvantaged are less . strongly 
institutionalized. The strongest institutionalization is in the L.SCA 
priorities at the federal level, but LSCA apf»ropiiations seen) to be in 
yearly peril. Even under tlie LSCA priority for the disadvantaged, the term 
is frequently interpreted as children and youth, and in some states no 
LSCA*funded adult services for the disadvantaged exist. The B002, Allen. 
Hamilton study of future library priorities outlined above casts some hope, 
on future library commitments to services to adults. Whether advantaged 
adults are included in those plans is not known. 

One idiosyncrasy of services to disadvantaged adults . which 
discourages institutionalization in both institutions is the success of 
paraprofessionats. in both ABE and libraries indigenous personnel who 
have conquered problems simitar to those of the institution's clientele 
seem to be abte to offer the most effective service as communicators-at 
least under the supervision and with the help of professionals. But these 
staff members generally are not accredited and are subject to less job 
security than professional personnel. When they go, so does the program. 

The most discouraging trend of all, however, is that there seems no 
doubt that the intensity ot federal antipoverty efforts is dimming. In this 
time of inflation and higher taxes, the Haves seemjiiigly both have less and 
are less willing to share whai they do have with the Have Nots. Also, it 
cannot be denied that the antipoverty was was not an instant success. This 
is not surprising, since techniques for changing people's lives around had to 
be invented quickly with the advent of federal funding, and not ail good 
ideas or traditional ^chniques were successful when applied to tfie 
problem. The combination of less money and usually unfustified 
accusations of poorly managed programs does not insure a rosy future for 
either specialization. 
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The last-acquired, flm-deleted syndrome In times of economic RFST COPY AVAIIARIF 
cutbacks also afflicts the two specializations. The library, at least, may WWIUmWX 
continui to be considered a place for adults, while in times of financial 
squeeze, local adult education may be abolished entirely. 



Nifdad Changis in Specializations 



While it seems clear that both library and school specializations for 
disadvantaged adults need expanding, the AAEC has found that there are 
some needs for change within already existing specializations. These needs 
include (1) limiting place*boundness; (2) increasing time flexibility; and 
(3) increasing attention to coping skills. 

Both public school and public library specializations for 
disadvantaged adults suffer frorn being place-bound, i.e., programs are 
identified in relation to a building. The library bookmobile and books by 
mail responses to the needs of Group tV clients for home service are more 
emphatic than mo$t ABE delivery systems. Unfortunately, in many places 
these library home services are not available in urban areas, in one state, 
for example, bookmobile service and even branch libraries are not o^ered 
within three miles of a central library. Since inner city public 
transportation tends to be inadequate, as well as expensive for thin 
pocketbooks, this and similar policies tend to rule out librciry services to 
the most deprived. 



HOME SERVICES AND 
OTHER DELIVERY 
SYSTEMS NEEDED 



Based upon its observations, the AAEC beteives that library outreach 
may be even more important in encouraging use of libraries by the 
disadvantaged than ABE outreach is in encouraging use of ABE. One might 
speculate that ABE has slightly less of a recruiting problem than libraries 
because it is closer in structure to the known phenomenon of day 
school-which the majority of ABE learners attended at least for awhile. 
On the other hand, the AAEC experience is that while most ABE students 
know where a public library is, they have never been in one. Too often, 
the library seems to be thought of as that monstrous swanky edifice on the 
otiier side of town, although with the changes in the inner city, it may 
actually be nearby. ■ 

Although ABE programs are offered in diverse neighborhood areas 
such as local elementary schools, churches, union halts, job sites, and even 
public libraries, time is a problem. Unless the adult can arrange his job, 
travel, and family pressures to fit the few hours weekly that most ABE is 
offered, he has to do without. Libraries in small towns and rural areas also 
suffer from time problems. They tend to close at night and on weekends 
when working people are free to use the services and when nottworking 
women in one-car families have transportation and someone to watch the 
children. In many small libraries, it seems to be more useful to dispense 
with morning hours when the library has low usage, and concentrate staff 
hours in afternoons and evenings. Not only is the lack of flexibility in time 
a problem, but-particularly in the case of AbE-whdt time ts available 
becomes a premium, and nontraditional approaches are seen as a waste of 
time rather than as a needed service, (helping ABE students to define their 
problems as information needs and then to locate the needed information 
may be seen as-threatening to skills development in a four or six hour per 



TIME ADJUSTMENTS 
NEEDED 
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cow AVAILABLE week program. The itaffi of Hbrarlei that are open only a few hours a 
^ week may feel they have less time thari they need to perform custodial 

functions, e.a.. ordering, cataloging, shelving, vweking stacks, let alone 
expanding outreach and other personallied services. Usually, both ABE 
teKhers and librarians need to review and realign their priorities for their 
use of time In order to effect (1» speclallzatlonof services to specltlc 
publics such as disadvantaged adults and (2) coordination of those 
speelatizations with sister institutions. 



MINIMAL TIME AFFECTS 
SERVICES 



MOONLIGHTING AFFECTS 
COORDINATION 



COPING SKILLS NEEDED 



THE SPECIALIZATIONS 
RELY UPON EACH OTHER 



The limited tlnrw available to moonlighting teachers becomes a 
problem In coordinating ABE and public library programs. Since ABE 
teachers are very seldom paid for time spent in either preparation for 
teaching or In needed Interagency contactt, these activities, so crucial to 
their students, fall by the wayside. Full-time ABE administrators. vA\9n 
they exist, can work at coordination, but this doesn't meet the need for 
practltloner-to*practltioner contact, l.e., teachers to library staff. 

Both specializations suffer from a lack of emphasis on coping skills. 
ABE tends to offer traditional preparation in skills without utlllilng the 
daily^ontact print which teaches the transfer of knowledge to everyday 
tasks. The AAEC has found that only a minority of libraries stress the 
materials which deal with coping skills. This material tends to be 
pamphlet-type and llbrary-collecttd community Informatton for refenrals. 
Those librarians who are repository-minded are likely to feel that 
pamphlets are of no consequence-not to mention bothersome-and that 
community Information is outsWe the service limits of the library. 
Unfortunately, adults cannot concentrate on upgrading virttlle preuing 
everyday problems Interfere. Readily available Information for the relief of 
pressures and knowledge of how to use it tooses the adult to. proceed 
toward his or her goals. 

Obviously, before skills can be applied to either cultural content or 
problem solving, information must exist In the community. Just as 
obviously, unless a library has the funds for a graat deal pf nonprlnt, 
people must be able to read-and have the particular skills Involved in 
reading for informatlon-bef ore they can benefit from the library. 

One measure to meet the needs of adults who were not sufficiently 
well served as children. Is, of course, the specialization of Information and 
education services for them. Coordinating those specialities across 
institutions is a second measure. The success of both measures depends 
upon why the Instltuttens exist In the eyes of their vw>rkers and. of the 
general public. 

The Sewloe and Financial Advantages to the Two Institutions from 
Coordination 



WHY COORDINATE? 



If the two Institutions seem to be creating the desired results, at least 
through their better programs, without coordinating, (and there has been 
rather a small amount of documented coordination in this country) why 
should cooperation be studied and encouraged? The answer lies In at least 
four factors: (1) the quantity, or numbers served, can be Increased through 
cooperation between the two institutions; (2) such an Increase in 
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tnrollment and in circulation figuris is frequantly hailad as a sign of 
effective programs; (3) the quality of services which can be offered by 
either institution alone is generally only sufficient to meet the needs of the 
most self-directed clients. i.e., the least needy; and (4) since there are 
obviously not unlimited resources available to either institution, 
piggy*backing funding makes good sense. 

Coordination can lead to an immediate increase in the number of 
adults served by public libraries, tn two AAEC sites, one urban and one 
rural, there has been a large growth In ABE enrollment. At alt of the 
AAEC model centers the quality of service to adults from both libraries 
and ABE has conspicuously improved. As a result, satisfied customers have 
served as informal recruiters, leading through wordof-mouth to even 
higher ABE enrollment and higher library usage. 

Improvement of services creates ''success^' for both institutions in 
the eyes of the community, in this age of accountability and 
administrative and legislative challenges, demonstrable success is no mean 



relies on just such demonstratons. 

QuaHty of service, of course, assumes more than surface numbers. 
Salutarv outcomes in human lives do not respond to attempts at 
quantification as aasily as do enrollment and circulation figures. Using a 
case study method, the AAEC has studied the impact of combined library 
and ABE services on the disadvantaged, and has found emphatic dtan^es in 
the lives of program participants in many areas of adult responsibility. (A 
casebook of forty-one examples of impact has been published separately 
by the AAEC.) In a cooperative arrangement needs isolated by one service 
can be met with alacrity by the other. For example, information needs of 
ABE students can be met immediately; skills problems uncovered, in 
library usage define clearcut subgoats which can be dealt with in the 
educational program. Furthermore, the special needs of Groups Iti and 
IV— particularly for one*toone and home delivery of services-have a 
greater possibility of being met as the numbers of staff increase who are 
dealing with this public. 

From a monetary point of view both public libraries and ABE are 
helped by coordination. Neither schools nor libraries have much money 
for specialization. With coordination, ABE no longer must spend large 
amounts of staff time or money in locating or buying supplementary 
adult*reievant reading materials. Mobile facilities owned by either 
institution going to disadvantaged areas can deliver the services of the 
other institution. Two examples exist in Alabama: (1) a mobile learning 
center checks out library books; (2) a bookmobile carries a 
paraprofessionai teacher, tn addition to cost*sharing, it seems likely that, 
in the long run, libraries will become more widely known (as they 
reportedly have in New York) as educational institutions rather than as 
dispensable "cultural frills,'' increasing the likelihood of their requests for 
bond issues and raises in millage being received favorably by the electorate. 



INCREASE IN NUMBERS 
SERVED 



ACCOUNTABILITY 



QUALITY OF SERVICES 
IMPROVE 



FISCAL ADVANTAGES 
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The Differences in Funding Ptotterns Between ABE and Ubnries 



ABE'-FEDERAL Differences in. funding patterns, however, tend to obscure the 

financial advantages of coordination. Since at least seventy percent of ell 
« ABE funding is generated from federal sources, ABE is reasonably 
responsive to a national mandate (somewhat diluted recently) to combat 
poverty and functional illiteracy. Researchers' estimates of the proportions 
of federal, other nonlocal, and local funding s(>ent on specialised services 
to disadvantaged adults and children are inconclusive, but it seems liiceiy 
that with most of the overall public library funding being generated 

LIBRARIES-LOCAL locally, the tack of responsiveness of local government to the needs of the 

disadvantaged becomes a problem. A lesson for libraries-and their fiscal 
authorities- can be learned from the community school movement, 
however. School administrators have found that involvement in an 
institution brings the community face-to-face with both its problems arKi 
its potential benefits, increasing the iilcelihood of financial support in the 
future. 



Selection, Setf-Selectton, and Role Expectation of Personnel 



Although a host of staff selection patterns exist in 'the two 
Institutions, the marginalUy of their • specialiMtlons for disadvantaged 
adults affects the tenure and therefore the professional commitment of 
those employed. However, professional librarians, t.e., those with Master's 
degrees, may transfer within the library if funding of adult services for the 
disadvantaged dissipates, while adult education specialists, especaitty if 
they are full-time, may need to change fields. 

THE ABE JOB MARKET ABE staffs are all too often paid only for client contact. Fringe ABE 

IS UNSTABLE benefits are rare even for full-time personnel and tenured iobs in ABE are 

virtually unheard-of. For the majority of teachers with family 
responsibilities, full-time ABE work is, therefore, an unmanageable luxury. 
The bulk of ABE programs are manned completely by moonlighting 
teachers in rural areas, and to a large extent in urban areas too. 
Consequently, in many states the annual drop-out rate of ABE staff is a 
disastrous fifty percent-far exceeding the very cQmiderable ABE student 
drop-out rate. The costs in new training and in loss of learning caused by 
inexperienced teachers is incalculable. 

ABE SELECTION CRITERIA while selection criteria for ABE staff do exist-particularly in larger 

and better established programs-the self-selection of personnel into ABE 
too often has less to do with the goals and cKentele of the program than 
with the need for an additional source of income. Some states, Vermont, 
for example, has had a policy of not hiring staff who have a primary 
commitment to another paying job, e.g., moonlighting teachers. However, 
if a teaching background is a criterion for employment, available personnel 
are limited to housewives and retirees who, again, often desire to 
supplement the family income rather than to make a career commitment. 
Lack of such a commitment does not necessarily render a teacher 
ineffective, but it tends to limit the time and attention s/he can or does 
Q pay to ABE. 
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in urban areas occasionally teachers unions exist which represent 
ABt, Unfortunately, strong unions sontetimes unintentionally preclude 
quality ABE programs. In those few instances where tenured ABE jobs do 
exist, it is usually as the result of these unions. Apparently the unions view 
both moonlighting and full-time ABE Jobs solely as fringe benefits or 
income sources rather than as educational tasks, because they often 
demand that ABE administrators hire those with the greatest 
seniority-whether o; not those people are prepared in attitude and by 
training to be effective with disadvantaged adults. As can be pointed out 
on the maintenance«change continuum, professional legitimacy does not 
guarantee the necessary goats and insights to promote upward mobility in 
one's cHentile-in fact It may indicate a traditionalism quite antithetical to 
the needed flexibility. 

On the other hand, a sizable minority of staff either chose ABE 
because of a desire to be socially useful, or find it a challenging endeavor 
after selecting themselves into ABE work for other personal, non-ABE 
reasons. Prominent In this minority are many full-time and part-time 
paraprofessionals. 



TEACHER'S UNIONS 
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That paraprofessionals are often highly successful in offering public 
services to disadvantaged populations is well known. Why tfiey are 
successful is not sufficiently explained. Well-trained and supervised 
paraprofessional and/or indigenous personnel seem to act as models for 
upward mobility as well as communicators with whom their clients can 
identify. However, paraprofessionals are sometimes seen as a job threat to 
professionals, particularly in low-income areas where there is marginal, 
barely institutionalized employment. (The term paraprofyssional in ABE 
means (1) no or (2) little training in educationr) In the library world it is 
differentiated from the nonprofessional who has no training in library 
science. The library paraprofessional usually has at least two years of 
preparation. For purposes of comparison, the XBxxn paraprofessional should 
be read to mean nonprofessional in libraries. The term nonprofessional is 
not widely used in ABE circles. 



PARAPROFESSIONALS 
ARE SOMETIMES 
CONSIDERED JOB 
THREATS 



The U. S. Department of Labor study of library manpower needs 
into the next decade, found 26,450 professional public librarians and 
45,600 nonprofessional (or in ABE parlance, paraprofessional) public 
library staff members,20 jhe DOL study also predicted an increasing 
tendency toward the hiring of nonprofessionals in public libraries. The 
preceding (early 60's) library manpower study had already shown an 
increase in nonprofessional clerical pcsittons.^^ Therefore, the job threat 
is real, although the reason for hiring nonprofessionals is usually economy 
rather than an interest in increased service through the employment of 
indigenous personnel. The smaller the library budget, the more likely the 
entire library staff is to be made up entirely of paraprofessionals. Since 
under these circumstances, the nonprofessionals do not have the needed 
professional back-up resource people as information-getters, possible 
increases in quality of service often do not occur concurrent with 

^^Bursau of tabor Statittics, U.S. Oapartment of Labor, Library Manpower: 
AS^udy of Raqiiirameitts and Supply (Washington, DC: U.S. Dapartment of Health, 
Education and Wetfara, Offica of Education, 1966. 

^^Henry T. Orannan and f^lchard L. Darling. Library Manpower, Occu- 
pational Characterittics of Public and School Librarians, (Washington, DC: Bureau 
of Adult and Vocational Education, Division of Library Services, ld66). 
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PROFESSIONALS MAY 

orrouT 



ABE STAFF SELF- 
SELECTION AND JOB- 
QETTINQ PROCEDURES 



LIBRARY STAFF SELF- 
SELECTION AND JOB- 
QETTiNQ PROCEDURES 
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•mployino Indlflinoui itttf. Pirtprof»iilon«li In ABE probably art mtn 
fflor* at • larvlca nacanlty than tht aconomy thay tand to ba In librarian 
Sinct nonprofanlonali mm to ba awantlal to top quality library larvloH 
to disadvantagad adulti, thair ambiououi ptaoa In tha .library organlutlon 
it a dangar to luch ipaelailzatloni.^' 

VUhan taniloni axitt batween profawlonal and nonprbfe«lonal ftaff 
mamban, obviously program affactlwanaw 1$ decraaiad In both ABE and 
llbrariai. Rathar than ♦♦competing" many profawlonal llbrarlani tand to 
vae«ta tha flald, l.a.. Interpret the library program* for the diudvantagad 
ai lomethii^ that nonprofeislonals to rather than a$ a team effort. Thli 
Intarpretetlon lowers the prestige of such programs In the library world 
and ensures their early demise. 

The pool of librarians trained and hired exclusively to develop end 
run programs for disadvantaged adults Is too meager to compare with the 
pool of ABE personnel on any variable. Their number Is apparently even 
smaller nationwide than that of fulLtlme practitioners In ABE. It Is easier 
to compare the selection patterns of ABE personnel with the selection of 
adult services and public service llbrerlans, although It Is understood that 
these librarians may not have any deliberate Involvement In services to the 
disadvantaged as a group. 

ABE staff seem to pursue the following general pattern In their 
self •selection and iob^ttlng procedures: 



1. 



They make a career commitment to the elementary or 
ncondary education of children. 



2. They study for a Bachelor's or Master's degree. 

3» After teaching for several years they either (a) apply for.or (b) 
aie recruited for teaching In an ABB class. 

4. Depending upon the ABE training avaltable In that particular 
sttte or dNEW region and upon the commitment of their local 
supervisors, they may receive short«tacm, trainingi • 

6. If thay are successful ond become involved In teaching this 
particular clientele, thay may enroll In the nearest graduate . 
program in adult and continuing education. While more young 
people are making a career commitment to ABE immedlataty - 
post'Baehalor's before they gain teaching expertenea. this Is by 
■ no means the norm. Only three undergraduate programs are 
offered In the country in ABE to these authors'.knowiadga. 

6. The present uncertainty In fundlng-ABE funds have been 
subfeot to impoundment and sudden releasa-«nd the future 
uncertainties of the locus of control of ABB funds, has caused 
a constriction In the hiring of ABE personnel. 

Professionel librarians s*em to pursue the following gencrol pattern 
In their self-selection and iob-gettlng procedures: 

^An Bmlunion ot Staf Suppomd Libnrr Pnjgnm for tht Olidtkmnttg^d 
in Mllnoii (Silvtr Sprinst, Maryland: Sodai, EducMionsI, RtiMrch,8fl4 OflvtiopiMnt, 
Inc., Augutt, 1970). 
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1. Thty appear, largely, to opt for a maintenance.type BEST COPY AVAlUIBLE 
obiect-important career (at opposed to a service orientation). 



2. They often have niade a subject-area decision prior to library 
school rather than deciding upon a cllentiiroup concentration. 
The obvious exceptions are children, young-adult, and special 
services librarians. However, within these client specialities no 
discrete publics seenrt to be delineated. 

t 

It might be speculated, however, that those who opt for a 
client-centered career might prove to be more 
comfortably retreaded into adult«servicti*forKliiadvantaged 
librarians than content speciatists-as elementary lohoot 
teachers have seemed generally easier to retread for ABE than 
have high school subject area teachers. 

3. Librarians choose between public, school, academic, n special 
libraries. 



1 



4. Librarians then plan to move to existing Jobs, again unlike 
ABE staff, who, except for a tiny minority of highly trained 
specialists, rise from the nnks of the local school system. This 
means that librarians often have less knowledge of-*and 
possibly, therefore, less commitment to-the area in which 
they serve. 

6. In recent years LSA and then LSCA have fostered many new 
libraries as welt as the expansion of library staffs, offering 
newly trained librarians a targe choice of offerings. The 1973 
classes, hov^jver, discovered what the OOL library manpower 
study found: the library market is constricting. The 
constriction in the ABE market is more ambiguous, less 
certain, and harder to interpret than the library constriction. 
How this constriction will affect library specializations is open 
to question. If the library world should respond to the threat 
to its funds by developing a change orientation, it might 
become desirable to select oneself into client-centered 
specialties. On the other hand, this constriction in the library 
job market may breed generaiists afraid to put all their eggs 
into any specialty basket. 

The one service specialty which seems particularly close to adult 
services to disadvantaged adults is reference services. However, training for 
reference librarians emphasizes printed tools usually, rather than 
community information sources. Harris says that since about the time of 
World War II, librarians 

. . . were obligated to remain generally uninvolwd In the 
patron's efforts to make a decision ... the responsibility for 
library use [was] on the patron, not the librarian. The 
librarian need only provide access to the information: The user 
was responsible for coming to the library to acquire it. The 
emphasis was on the library as guardian of the information; 
very little attention was devoted to the dissemination of the 
information once acquired by the library.^^ 
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Q ^^Hwt'n. op. cit., p. 2614. 
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ROLE EXPECTATIONS 



LIBRARIANS 



ABE STAFF 



BEST COPY mum 

There appears to be some general differences In role expectation* 
between the two groups of professionals which may be related to the 
personality types who select tiiemselves Into the professions. While ABE 
teachers seem to bo service-oriented, they appear to define their jobs only 
in relation to their students. They do not seem to seem themselves ai 
having a supportive function with other professionals who are less familiar 
with their 'Clients. 

The personality type of successful ABE staff {if there Is such an 
entity) seems to be outgoing, egalitarian, empathetic, energetic, $omevi»hat 
service-oriented, but private. They seem to think largely In (erms af "my 
students in my classroom." As a generalization with many exceptions, 
teachers, including ABE teachers, are isolated from other social services. 

Librarians, on the other hand, in the AAEC experience seem to 
handle supporting other professionals easily, but often appear 
uncomfortable in certain kinds of client contact-r particularly with people 
of a different social class. There are obviously many librarians vwho are 
• outgoing, insightful, and at ease with all patrons, but librarians seem to be 
shyer persons, generally, than ABE teachers, and many need help in 
relating to a disadvantaged adult group. They se.em to be less convinced of 
their abilities as social change agents. However, In these AAEC centers, 
where ABE teachers were encouraged to be and were supportive of 
librarians, those librarians with doubts about disadvantaged adults or their 
own relationships to them found themselves to be extremely effective 
(sometimes, it seemed, to their surprise) in drawing Information needs 
from ABE learners and meeting those needs. 

In review, ABE teachers as a group have less professional 
commitment to adult education than librarians have to library work. 
Hpweyer, the commitment to the library specialization analogous to 
ABE-adult services to the disadvantaged-really is too small to be^ 
assessed. ABE teachers are plagued with, little time, with uncertain job 
tenure, lack of a deep career comrnitment, and with uncertain critaria for 
job holding. They are often aided by the relative strength of the ABE 
specialization within the public schools, by their own service orientation, 
and by th^ir stability in their communities. 

Librarians are often ^lindered In their siBrvlces to disadvantaged 
adults by their own timidity, by the uncertain status of nqnprofesslpjials, 
by correspondingly little time, and by their lack of familiarity with 
community needs because of their geographic mobility, they are aided by 
their relative job stability, and can be successfully supported by agency 
personnel such as ABE teachers in expanding services to disadvantaged 
adults. .... 



The Effects, of AccfadJtation on the Goals and Services of the Two 
institutions 



THE STRUGGLE FOR 
PROFESSIONALISM 
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Librarians are. still engaged in the fight for .professional legitimacy 
that teachers faced in the 20's and 30's. At one time it was a« common tp 
describe oneself as a "professional teacher" as it is now to descril^ oneself 
as' a "professional librarian." Accreditation is a more pressing, (^nd 
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tmotlonal) iisue today in th» llbrtry vrarld than in tht teaching world. 
Whila accreditation it a fact for most teaching staffs, (other than 
paraprofassionais), It is not a fact among library workers. Small librariai 
are lucky to employ one professional librarian. Several states have paisM 
laws for accrediting librarians, laws which they have been unable to 
implement because salaries are too low-particularly In rural areas~to 
attract trained librarians. Library specialists in adult services to the 
disadvantaged have not yet beconte numerous enough to warrant state 
regulation in most states. 

ABE has advanced beyond a specialization to an independent 
Institution in many states to the point of state teacher certification or 
accreditation. However, those states which established accredKatlon; 
earliest seem to have had the most traditional culture<transtar<Hka 
requirements. These requirements may not include' any mention of adulti 
or the disadvantaged, i.e., all that is required to teach ABE is a tCkchli^ 
certificate. Newer accreditation often stresses teacher praparation that is 
designed to lead to social change for their studentt. o 

The prestige of accreditation in the iibrarv world encourages greater 
exciu^vlty end restrictiveness in terms or the requirements for 
certification. Consequently, library science offerings in higher educatlori 
are slow to change for fear of tosing accredited status. Only recentiy has 
there been a move to devote any real time in the library curriculum to ttm 
service areas which promote social change in terms of upwaM mobility by 
differentiating services for different publics. Even yet, in most library 
science curricula these courses are offered late, in the curriculum as 
eiectives. That Is to say, library curricula have devek>ped along traditional, 
custodial, rather mechanistic lines which further the view of the library as 
a repository rather than as a dispersal or service agency. Some of thuoost 
innovative library science curricula seem to be in non-ALA acerfcmd 
schools, this lack of accreditation, however, affects the job opportunitie» 
of their graduates, especially as the labor market constrictt. Many library 
agencies will only hire graduates from ALA-accredited schools. 

In 196B, when the bulk of federal funds for ABE became available, 
few graduate departments of adult education existed. Those that did exist 
were devoted mostly to forms of adult educatipn which do not seem to be 
particuierly well suited to the needs of disadvantaged adults. As these and 
the first new departments of adult education developed a sequence for 
graduate preparation in ABE, the cun-icula were exceedingly 
tradltional-of a culture-transfer variety. However, adult education 
research and denx>nstretion funds went to the same persons who began to 
build greduate departments, since there were so few professionals engaged 
in ABE-like endeavors when federal monies became avaiiabte. This 
historical accident has developed increasingly innovative and 
change-oriented curricula, especially in the newer graduate departments of 
adOlt education. Consequently, new ABE professionals, where^ey exist, 
tend to have quite a different orientation from new library professionals, 
both because of the curricula offered to them, and because to be graduate 
students In ABE in the first place requires a prior career commitment to a 
client group (disadvantaged adults) and to the specialization of adult basic 
education. However, there are few new ABE professionals, relatively 
speaking (although infinitely more than five years ago). The majority of 
ABE sttff have had no university training. In fact, in too many cases t^ 
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has bnn no trtinino at all, or, at the most, a few day$ of pre- or.ln-tervlce 
training. With the advent of the USOE regional staff development policies 
and practices in 1971*72, however, more and more graduate courses and 
Intf nslve training In methodology are being offered where ABE teachers 
have Meets to them.^^ 



The Role of the Profassional Associations 
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ASSOCIATIONS 



NAPCAE AND AEA 



AMERICAN LIBRARY 
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Over the years public school adult education has developed Its own 
national, state, and local professional associations, under the auspices of 
ttta National Association for Public and Continuing Education (NAPCAE). 
Adult education sponsored by other institutions, such as universities, have 
developed their own professional associations also. One reasonably strong 
umbrella association exists-the Adult Education Association of the U.SA 
(AEA). NAPCAE and AEA have developed active units devoted to ABE, 
known respectively as the ABE Committee and the Commission on ABE. 
NAPCAE In particular actt as an advocate and lobbyist for its membership. 

No certification of graduate departmentt of adult education exists 
outside of normal college acaedltation procedures. The North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has developed minimum 
accreditation levels for separately administered adult high schools similar 
to those it has developed for high schools devoted to the edutiatlon of 
teenagers. In those states with ABE certification requirements which 
include adult education course work or training, the emphasis Is on vyhat 
the potential ' employee has studied, not wftera jnore university faculty 
members and consequently appears to strive more toward professional 
iei^itlmacy (with ail its accompanying traditionalism). 

The libraries have, their own. stronger, professional association. . 
although many librarians belong to AEA. The American Library 
Assodatlon (ALA) has a grip on the library world, however, outside of the 
experience of the adult education associations. While i^APCAE, AEA. and 
some of the other adult education associations publish journals regularly 
and monographs occasionally, ALA Is a major publisher in the library 
field. Moreover, in addition to professional lobbying. ALA is the official 
jaccrediting agency of graduate departments of library science. ALA alto 
runs a placement service. Consequently, this professional assodatton has 
the two somewhat contrary functions of keeping people in *e library 
profession through lobbying, placement, and other advocacy activities and 
out through rigorous accreditation procedures. ALA has among its 
seml-autonomoi^s divisions the • Reference and Adult Services Division 
(RASb), vrttich considers the specialization of library services to adult 
"special publics" according to the ALA Handbook. ALA also has an 
administrative office. Library Service to the Disadvantaged (LPD) which 
acts in an advocacy relationship tio the divisions. LPD does not have a 
membership as do the dl«isions.! however, which probably softens its 
impact. 

ALA »s In a better position to* initiate dfangft through ^er numbers. 
It has ten thousatxl members-atmost twice the combined membership of 

2*rht regions conform to the ten OHEW ragtont. 
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NAPCAE and AEA. Ytt tht tinilon betwMn its funetioni'tomtvvhat 
mutraliiat itt effectiventis at a ehangt agant in iti profea libnal f laid. 

Whan attampting coordination batvvaan pubiie iibrarias and adult 
basic education, tha differancai in oriantation of the two lats of staff 
mambars naads to be understood. Striving for professional legitimacy 
tfirough accreditation is mora central to tibrary workers. Probably this is 
because in the public eye all library staff members are librarians, regardless 
of training or the lack of it. while most ABE staff are actually certified 
teachers. By historical accident graduate curricula in adult education are 
generally considerably freer to change and ntore servlce-orlehted than 
library curricula so newly trained ABE staff shouM be. at l^ast 
theoretically, more open to and able to design services to effect change. 
Adutt education associations are probably also, much freer to initiate 
change in their fields than is the American Library Association. Whether 
they have the ear of their members so they can act on this freedom is 
debatable. 



The Combined Reasons that Coordination Does Not Occur Spontaneously 



In reviewing this kaleidoscope of institutions, ptople. roilM. needs, 
resources, and resistances--alt of the pressures for and against coordination 
of public libraries and public schools in the common aim of alleviating 
poverty and undereducatlon in the adult American popuiatioii-the chief 
pressures for coordination seam to revolve around need; the chief prassdres 
90»lngt coordination seem to center around traditionalism.. 

This summary section outlines this volume. Discussions bf items in 
the summary figures are discussed In more depth in the text. Figures 6. 7. 
and a review needs. Figures 9. 10. 11, and 12 review dbstacles to service. 
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NEEDS OF ABE 
AND LIBRARIES 



STIMULATION TO 
COORDINATION 



POSITIVE RESPONSE 
FROM THE PUBLIC 



Fi«ui«7 



NMdt of 1h« Two Itwtitutiom 
That Cm B« Mm Through Coordinrtion 



1, To Sarvt Largtr Public 

2, IntaraBBncy ProfvHiomii Help 

3. Data for Acoountabtiity 

4. To Tap Other Sourcit of Fundi 
6. Public Relations 



Figures 

Mbvemant* in the T«m Inetitutions 
t9i(Mrd Senrieee Whidi Eneouraie Ceonllnatioii 



SERENDIPITY 


LIBRARIES 


ABE 


Soira Full*tim» ipedaiisti 


X 


X 


tnt«rttt of Proftsiionai Aiiociationi 


X 


X 


triititution«it2itton of Services for 
tfM Diudvsntaged: 






Natlonatty 




X 


UrtMin Ar««$ 


X (Aduitt?) 


X 


Information Agency Concept 


X 




Peoples University Tradition 


X 




LSCA !>lority 


X 




Adult Education Act 




X 


0»ping SIctlls Concept 




X 



In addition to the movtment toward services on the part of the two 
Institutions, the target audience and the general puWic also resppnd fn 
ways that encourage coordination: 

1. sinie merribers of Groups I and i I already use both ABE and 

public library services. 

2. • Library services for disadvantaged adults are universally 
desirable to adults and young adults. 

The urgency to action that might seem to be engendered by the 
needs of half of the adult American population, not to mention the needs 
of the institutions themselves, is off-set by long llstt of pressures agali^ 
(1) any type of new service or the specialization of existing services fpr 
disadvantaged adults; or (2) coordination of existing speciaUxatlons. In 
reviewing this list, the most important question must be whether the needs 
outlined above are important enough to this country for it to muster the 
energy needed to overcome the obstacles. It is startling to comemplate t^e 
number of Americans who are Have Nots by any standard-starving is the 
same in an underdeveloped or a developed country-end the number Qf 
Other Americans who. refuse, or choose not to accept. the f apt that those 
numbers of deprived exist in their midst. 
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Figure • 

PASSIVE RESISTANCE PROM THE TARGET 
GROUP 



PROBLEMS NOT SEEN .AS INFORMATION NEEDS 
RESIST ABE RESIST LIBRARIES 



OBSTRUCTIONS TO 
COORDINATION 

ABE STUDENTS 



Figmm 10 

LIBRARY TRENDS DISCOURAGING SPECIALIZATION 
FOR THE DISADVANTAGED AND THEREFORE COORDINATION WITH ABE 



1. Rtpositorv function, «nti-Mrvic» or prooram conotpt. 

2. Interpratation of the concept of universality. 

3. Small coUactions. 

4. Minlmetty trained itaffs (especiaity in rural areae) (a) in library tdenoa (b) in 
speciaity. 

6. Advisory capacity of state agenctM. 

6. Few adult services librarians. 

7. Few librarians with primary duties to the disadvantaoad. 

8. Thrust towards children's services 

9. Resistence to dis^dvantaoed adults 

10. Plece-boundness \ 

1 1. View of reading as en end in itself. 
13. Hours open not concurrent with ABE. 

13. Succeu of pareprofesstonals 

14. Pamphlets held in low esteem 

15. Pr(^lems of professioneltzation 



LiBRARiES 



1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
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Figura 11 

ABE TRENDS DISCOURAGING CCX>RDINATION 
WITH PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
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Culture*transfar aspects 
Pert-time staffs 

Marolnal status ^ 

Success of paraprofessionals . . 

Not offered concurrently with library hours. 

Minimally treined staffs 

My^student^my-dmroom syndrome, i.e., tack of support tp.otber professlonets 
Ptece«bdimdnett 
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NATION 



CONCLUSION 



Hturt 12 

MATIONAL TRENDS AND CONDITIONS 0I8C0URA6INO 
COORDiStSn op THl TWO INSTITUTIONS IN 
• SiRVICE TO 0I8A0VANTA0E0 ADULTS 



1 . Wanlna f •daral antipowtrty war 

2. Low or nro funding of both agtnciw 

3. OiffaranoM In fundins P«t»rni of the two aoenciw 

4. WhK local aovtrnmant commitment to the needs of the disadvantaged 
6. Sheer distance in rural areas 

6. OlMlmilar organizational structures, i*.. unequal hierarchies 

7. Political nature of schools 

8. Large number of unitt in schools 

9. Lack of compulsary accountability for LSCA priorities, including one for the 
disadvantaged 

10. ABE is not universally desirable to adults. 



In conclusion, the AAEC experiences have convinced its staff that: 
1. 



There are enormous needs to expand educational services to 
adults In the United States, both In terms of instructional and 
library services 



2. Despite the traditionalism rampant in both institutions, there 
is a swelling ufgency to meet the?e needs. 

3. Both Institutions can overcome all obstacles to fsrvices to 
disadvantaged adults. 

4. Both Institutions can overcome all obstacles to coordinating 
those services. 

5 The presence of a middleman or catalyst such as the AAEC 
project directors In the growth of specialized services and 
coordinated services speeds and eases the process. 

Hundreds of times the AAEC staff have heard librarians say most 
soberly "Teachers don't read," and have heard teachers say, "Librarians 
don't vJant to check out books." The AAEC hopes it has not i»en guilty 
of the kind of stereotyping these pervasive statements imply. Each ABE 
student is different, each librarian is different, each ABE teacher is 
different. Similarities have been pointed out in the interests of actlon-the 
coordinated action the Appalachian Adult Education Center has come to 
feel Is so necessary, valuable, and feasible. 
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